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Tie innumerable schemes which, 
from time to time, are making their ap- 
pearance in this country for the im- 
provement of its Social Condition, is 
about the most conspicuous feature of 
our civilization. Corporations are cre- 
ated; capital is invested; presses are 
established, and, we ought, perhaps, to 
add, mad-houses filled, in giving expres- 
sion to this fertile enthusiasm. 

These reformers miay be divided into 
the following classes, each of whieh be- 
hold, in their several devices, the most 
immediate instrumentality for emanci- 
pating society from sin and grief: 

First, the 
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iritual influences entirely for 


religious reformer, 


man’s politic: and social regeneration. 

Second, the socialist, who fixes 
hopes upon an entire re-organization of 
industry, and the emancipation of the 
cardinal passions. 

Third, the agrarian, who requires a 
forced and periodical equalization of the 
landed property of the country among 
all its inhabitants. 

Fourth, the political reformer, who 
relies upon the equalization of the du- 
ties and the rights of all, by the opera- 
tion of laws which shall secure to every 
man as much freedom as may comport 
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with the enjoyment of an equal free- 
dom by all his fellow-citizens. 

All the various and 
schools of American meliorists may be 
included under one or another of these 
denominations. 

We can’t have labored thus long at 
this our post editorial, with however 
indifferent success, without having de- 
fined to which of the above classes we 
affect to belong. We are by no means 
unconscious of the obligations of our 
race to the manifold and substantial la- 
bors of the spiritualist and the socialist, 
and, so far as defining prevailing social 
deformities, to the agrarian. But we 
have no faith in the schemes of either 
of them for bringing out and setting in 
motion all the progressive tendencies 
of a nation. Itis not our purpose, how- 
ever, at present, to define the insuf- 
ficiency of their several systems ; first, 
because the criticism of others is a very 
imperfect mode of advancing one’s own 
opinions ; and, secondly, because we 
can hardly hope to detain the attention 
of our readers, even for the space ne- 
cessary to explain,—as it is our wish 
and will be our effort to do—the grounds 
of our confidence in the efficacy of po- 
litical agencies, to achieve that final re- 
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sult which all reformers in common de- 
sire. 

Before making this attempt, it may 
be proper to premise—what will gene- 
rally be conceded, we presume-—that 
the common purpose of civil society is, 
or should be, to promote the happiness 
of all its members. That happiness 
can only be secured by the gratifica- 
tion of all those natural appetites, tastes 
und propensities, which are necessarily 





incident to our existence. A denial of 


any one of these gratifications will be a 
distinct cause of unhappiness, and will 
prove that the social state in which it 
occurred has thus far failed of its pur- 
pose. In so faras that social state is 
responsible for the evil, it requires 
change. 

Now, it so happens, that in every so- 
ciety of which we have any knowledge, 
a very large proportion of its members 
have been denied, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the enjoyments which we suppose 
necessary to their happiness. They 
have been compelled to struggle with 
their physical necessities—with _politi- 
cal and social oppressions of one kind 
and another, for their whole lives. By 
the burden of supporting their exist- 
ence, they have been excluded substan- 
tially from all participation in the more 
elevated and elevating enjoyments of 
which our nature is susceptible. The 
great mass of them cannot presume to 
have any ideal life. They are forever 
possessed by their material wants.— 
Their minds are engrossed by day and 
by night—in season and out of season, 
in devising ways and means of satisfy- 
ing the long procession of the appetites, 
as they approach, day alter day, to en- 
force their uncompromising demands. 
In their incessant search after the means 
of living, they have been forced to for- 
get the ends of life. 


Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


How is it possible for nations thus 
enthralled —their finer sensibilities 
deadened or extirpated, to receive the 
highest culture, or a symmetrical moral 
developement? How is it possible for 
them to experience the emotions which 
spring from a pure taste, and from ele- 
vated sentiments ? The inexorable con- 
straints of their position must cut them 
off, to a great degree, from all this 
range of pleasures, and their «esthetic 
susceptibilities, from which all the pur- 
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est and most precious enjoyments of 
our nature spring, must die out of them. 
To prevent the continuance of this state 
of things is the true office of the social 
reformer ; for to secure ‘its opposite is 
the great purpose of civil society. 

Obviously the first step to this end is 
to supply these oppressive necessi- 
ties for life and sustenance with less 
expenditure of time and energy than is 
now required, that leisure may accruc 
te be devoted to more spiritualizing pur- 
suits. How this result is to be effected, 
is the great economical question, in the 
decision of which the whole human race 
have a permanent interest, and which 
lies at the foundation of all statesiman- 
ship and of all political philosophy. 

To achieve this spiritual emancipa- 
tion, it will be necessary to increase the 
product of a man’s industry, so that a 
less amount of labor may supply his 
necessities, nnd also to teach men what 
their actual necessities are, that they 
may not be the prey of conventional 
tastes and appetites. 

As the last result will, in our judg- 
ment, follow, inevitably, from the first 
—tor reasons which we may hereafter 
have occasion to render—we will con- 
fine ourselves to the consideration of the 
first, and will inquire if there be any 
hope of multiplying the product of a 
man’s labor, so that his physical wants 
may not exclude the gratification of 
every other, and through what instru- 
mentality that hope is to be realised. 

If we have read aright the history of 
our race, and have at all comprehended 
the processes of its moral developement, 
we have discerned or imagined the 
quarter from whence the remedy is to 
be derived of which we are in quest. 

We refer to an extended culture of 
the physical sciences and their enlarged 
application to the useful arts. It is by the 
aid of the physical sciences we hope to 
see the ample stores of nature subdued to 
the uses and convenience of men, and 
by the aid of powers which yet remain 
to be revealed. We believe that nature 
produces nothing which she is not com- 
petent to maintain according to the laws 
of its éxistence.—That its structural 
demands are but the shadows of pro- 
mises which had preceded its creation, 
but which science might not yet have 
learned to interpret, and that it is to the 
man of science and the artisan that we 
are ultimately to look fur the achieve- 
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ment of this great work of social ame- 
lioration. 

We say ultimately, for there is an- 
other agency to be employed, which 
the history of the physical sciences de- 
monstrates to be indispensable to their 
prosperity. An 1 that is the co-operation 
of free political institutions. Jt is only 
under the kindlyinfluences of civil liberty 
and the amplest recognition of man’s indi- 
vidual indepe nde nce, that the 
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natural 
sciences can be mo 


er 
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useful arts. 
As the truth of this proposition lies 
at the base of our argument, we shall 


take the liberty of referring to the his- 


tory of these sciences for its confirma- 
tion, and shall then endeavour to ex- 
plain our reasons more at length for 
consi ‘ring | ‘ vd ad clap 
me find } t} rte rdfion of 
that hiahest soci ( my ni, tire attain- 
ment of h we h e widlicated as the 
true end of all good government; and in 


the course of our inquiries we trust it 
will be made to appear, that it is to the 
political reformer to whom we must 
look as the immediate instrument under 
Providence for hastening a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished for. 
According to the ancient mythology, 
which is but history transfigured, Pro- 
metheus is reported to have stolen from 
heaven the element of fire, of which 
Jupiter had interdicted the use to man. 
For this theft the sinning Titan was 
bound in chains, as the myth goes on 
Mount Caucasus, and an eagle was sent 
by Jupiter to prey upon his liver, which, 
by a cruel dispensation of the vindic- 
tive god, was permitted to grow during 
the night, as much as it was consumed 


during the day. Atter the lapse of 
many thousands of years, Hercules slew 
the eagle, and delivered the sutfering 


Lit in from nis terrible b mda ea. 


In this lay of Prometheus the ima- 


tion of antiquity has foreshadowed 
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made the physical comfort of their fel- 
lows the business of their lives. It 
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effurt to rob the guarded treasury of 
nature of her resources to distribute 
them among the people, and it shows 
the joint supremacies of human and 
divine legislation combined to enforce 
its infliction. 

How broadly contrasted with this 
picture of error, established by law, 
and sanctioned by religion, is the con- 
dition of the minister et interpres natu- 
re of our own time—the Prometheus 
of the nineteenth century. For him 
no rewards are esteemed excessive, no 
dignities too exalted. He has been 
litted up from the ranks of an ignomi- 
nious caste into full communion with 
society, and is encouraged in his fruit- 
ful toil with every protection which the 
power and the gratitude of free people 
can supply. He dreads no Caucasian 
wilderness, nor chains, nor bondage, 
nor torturing vultures, but goes forth to 
his ministrations of mercy like the wise 
san of the preacher, bearing length of 
days in his right hand, and in his left 
hand riches and honor. 

We will proceed to show that the 
fable has not exaggerated the reality, 
and that the contrast we have attempt- 
ed to indicate is amply exemplified in 
the past history of physical science. 

We have been spared the necessity 
of entering into any very elaborate ar- 
gument, to show the degraded condition 
of physical science in its application to 
the useful arts among the ancients, a 
condition which the foregoing interpre- 
tation implies, by the diligent pen of one 
of the most profound critics and accom- 
plished scholars of our time. The ques- 
tions which Mr. Macauley has once ar- 
gued, rarely admit of farther debate. In 
his masterly dissertation upon the Baco- 
nian philosophy, and the sew impulses 
it gave to the prosecution of physica! 
science—the utter barrenness of all the 
old philosophies previous to the refor- 


mation is exhibited with such demoa- 


strative energy, that we cannot feel 
that any accumulation « f evidence on 
our part would add strength to his 


proots, or increase our readers’ confi- 
dence in his conclusions. At the best, 
we could but prove what none will be 
disposed to deny, that in nearly every 
department of natural science the an- 
cient philosophers adopted a system of 
investigation fatally vicious—that they 
prosecuted it for no adequate objects, 
that they achieved comparatively 
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none of its highest results. That the 
position of the operative before the law, 
was unjust and discouraging; before 
society, degrading ; and that the nature 
of his pursuits effectually foreclosed his 
claim to any of the rewards to which 
an honorable and meritorious ambition 
would aspire. 

Not only was all experimental sci- 
ence among them smitten with this 
ibiding curse of barrenness, and de- 
graded by the servile outcasts, who 
alone could stoop to officiate in her mi- 
nistry—but the philosophers, those who 
should have been the lights, instead of 
blind guides to the industrious multi- 
tudes, looked down with scorn upon 
every attempt to direct the operations 
of nature to man’s physical comfort. It 
was a source of infinite mortification 
to the wisest of them to be detected i 
ministering, however indirectly, to the 
practical wants of life. ‘To tell you 
my opinion now of the liberal sciences,” 
says Seneca, “ [ have no great esteem 
for any that terminate in profit, or 
man’s physical well-being; and yet | 
shall allow them to be so far benefi- 
cial as they only prepare the mind 
without detaining it.’ Eudoxus and 
Archytas, it is said, did so far forget the 
pientty of Philosophy, as to profane 
geometry by a temporary application 
of its principles to the useful arts ; but 
when they were discovered by Plato, 
their teacher, he denounced with great 
severity, “their unmanly and sordid 
effort,’’ we quote from Plutarch: ‘to 
corrupt and debase geometry by caus- 
ing her to descend from incorporeal 
to intellectual and sensible things, and 
requiring her to make use of matter 


which requires muc manual labor, 
and is the ob yect of servile trades.” 
The chiding was efficacious. The 
humbled disciples abundoned their un- 


worthy project with sepeliatbationether- 
chytas to write his treatise on the num- 
ber four, and Eudoxus, we may pre- 
sume, to prosecute some no less eleva- 
ting calculation. 

There was one man among the 
Greeks from whom we might have 
looked for a superior philosophy, the 
character of whose mind and pursuits 
should have taught him, at least, that 
there is no irrecoucileable hostility be- 
tween man’s physical and his spiritual 
welfare: but even Archimedes could 
not emancipate himself from the ab- 
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surd prejudices of his time. Though 
the machines which he had contrived 
were the terror of his country’s ene- 
mies, and though his marvellous pene- 
tration and clearness of intellect, 
which even in the time of Cicero had 
passed into a proverb, have associated 
his name with physical laws that will 
preserve it immortal as themselves, yet 
he did not aflect to conceal his contempt 
for every result of his genius that might 
tend to the material comfort of his 
kind. ‘ He had such a depth of un- 
derstanding,” says his biographer, 
“such a dignity of sentiment, and so 
copious a fund of mathematical know- 
ledge, that though in the invention of 
these machines he acquired the reputa- 
tion of a man endowed with divine 
rather than human knowledge, he yet 
did not vouchsafe to leave any account 
of them in writing, for he considered 
all attention to mechanics, and every 
art that ministers to commor ; 
mean and sor did, ad 1 } la el his uu hole 
delight in those intellectual speculations, 
which, without any relation to the neces- 
sities of life. have anintrinsic excelience, 
arising solely fr m truth and demon- 
stration.” 

To these, perhaps unnecessary de- 
tails, we may add, upon the authority 
of Pliny om younger, that Rome does 
not appear 
professional aendiaiin before the Em- 
pire. For mere external injuries, 
which might be prevented from prey- 
ing tor lite upon t 
patient, Plato, in his [deal Republic, 
would barely tolerate the ministr: 
tions of medical aid; but why, said 
he, perpetuate the existence of a 
He cannot stu- 
dy—he cannot think. Onsuch a man, 
the offices of the phy sician are aaa 
The sooner he is removed, the better 


» have produced a single 


e constitution of a 


constitutional invalid. 


for himself and for those he leaves be- 
hind him. Such was the _ prevail- 
irg tone of all the ancient thinkers 
upon this and kindred subjects. Al! 
inquiry into the laws of matter, “ which 


was the object of servile trades,” had to 


give place to the more elevating specu- 
lations about final causes, the mystical 
properties of numbers, the farious 
ways of attaining unattainable condi- 
tions of mind, the differences between 
oa hora and adiaphora—between pro- 

gmena and apoproegmena, and simi- 
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seemed to have supplanted every syim- 
pathy with the wants of our corporeal 
nuture, and to have engrossed all the 
loftiest aspirations of their philoso- 
phies. 

It is almost needless to pursue the 
destinies of our race through the dark 
valley of the middle ages, to learn the 
condition of physical science there. It 
had no condition. It could hardly be said 
to have any existence. Though the 
properties of the fulcrum and the prin- 
ciples of the hydrostatic paradox had 
already been propounded by Archi- 
medes—yet the sciences of mechanics 
and hydrostatics remained perfectly 
stationary for nearly two thousand 
5 ears, and were not awakened to new- 
ness of life until the time of Galileo and 
Stevinus. 


glass must have been understood in the 


days of Socrates, yet the invention of 


the telescope, Which would seem to be 
an almost obvious result, was not made 
until about the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Comparative 
anatomy and zoology were taken up 
by Blumenbach and Cuvier, where they 
had been begun upwards of twenty 
centuries before, by Aristotle. John 
Manardi, a contemporary of Luther, 
was obliged to go back for about the 
same period to find the science of bo- 
tany, where it had been left in its fee- 
blest infancy by Theophrastus. 

We can imagine the progress which 
the sciences of medicine and anatomy 
must have made, from the fact, that 
there is no satisfactory evidence that 
the dissection of the human body was 
ven legalised until, in the sixteenth 
century, a council of the church, sum- 
moned for the purpose, at Salamanca, 
had resolved that it might be done with- 
out peril of souls. 

Nor is this all. Not only did the ac- 
quisitions of the past receive no in- 
crease from their passage through the 
intellect of the twenty generations which 
succeeded them, but, on the contrary, 
they were so entirely refracted from 
their original proportions, that they 
seem at times to have been to those 
who inherited them, rather a curse than 
a benefaction. Their chemistry was 
alchemy, which, allying itself in turn 
to the dreams of the Cabbalists, of the 
Rosicrucians, and of the Theosophers 
at each successive step, wandered far- 
ther and farther from every practical 


‘Though the manufacture of 
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truth. Their astronomy was astro- 
logy. Their mathematics was mysti- 
cal arithmetic ; and their physiological 
science was demonology and witchcraft. 
The sagacious Kepler was himself an 
astrologer; and Tycho Brahe, says 
Gassendi, his biographer, kept an idiot 
about him for the benefit of his prophe- 
cies, to which this prince of astrono- 
mers, as he was called, was accustomed 
to listen as to revelations. 

But we will not multiply proofs of a 
fact which has been written with a fin- 
ger of light upon almost every puge ot 
history—that the experimental sciences 
had no substantial existence—no powers 
of self-maintenance and self-propaga- 
tion previous to the fifteenth century, 
and that their application to the useful 
arts is a glory which belongs entirely to 
modern civilization. And why was this ? 
—why was it left to the men of a later 
age—to the pupils of Bacon—to the off- 
spring of seventy generations of think- 
ing men, first to penetrate the dark 
realms of the material universe—to ex~- 
plore its inexhaustible resources, and to 
adapt them to the comfort and happi- 
ness of mankind? By what spell en- 
chanted—to what idol kneeling, was 
the genius of those ancient Greeks—the 
countrymen of Pythagoras, of Socrates, 
of Plato and of Aristotle—that they left 
their posterity to strike the first alli- 
ance between philosophy and the use- 
ful arts ? 

We must find our answer where the 
world has been but too much disposed 
to look for example and advice—in the 
ill-advised political and social systems 
of the ancients, which compressed in 
their iron embrace the intellect of all 
the ancient world, and shaped it to those 
results. 

In the theory and in the practice of 
the governments of antiquity, man was 
but a fragment of the state—in their 
theocracies but a worm of the dust, 
without any individuality, and protected 
by no political guarantees which were 
not liable to be withdrawn in any ex- 
igency. Industry, liberty—and even 
life itseli—were but public property, 
held to private use at the will of the 
state. The individual man was no- 
thing ;—the state was everything. 

Are proofs of this required? Look 
at the ostracism of the Greeks, which, 
by the operation of the law, acting 
through its usual and constituted or- 
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gans, drove the citizen, like Ishmael, 
naked and an hungered, from his home, 
his friends, and his country, without 
even the forms of a trial or the pretence 
of a crime. Look at their international 
law, which treated all foreigners as 
barbarians, and all barbarians taken 


captive in war, as slaves by the law of 


nature. It was enough that they were 
the enemies of the state ;—what kind 
of men they were, the state would not 
Stay its vengeance to inquire. Again: 
mark the dictator at Rome, at whose 
nod every other law became speech- 
less—every legal or natural right of the 
citizen was extinguished, and who held 
in his hands absolate control over the 
life of every Roman subject, * that the 
state should take no detriment.” And, 
finally, look at their theogony, which 
subjected all the wishes, intentions and 
powers—not only of men, but of gods 
themselves—to the blind control of an 
omnipotent, unrelenting, unappeasable 
destiny—an overruling fate, deaf to 
the voice of prayer and supplication, 
even when put up by Jove himself— 
blind alike to the beauties of virtue and 
to the deformities of vice; regardless 
of all powers in the heavens above or in 
the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth, save its own inscruta- 
ble will; for such are the attributes 
uniformly ascribed to this dread omni- 
potence by the poets and the theoso- 
phers, the only evangelists of the Pa- 
gan faith. 

Now, the natural theologies of all na- 
tions have ever been but an idealization 
or an exaggeration of some predomi- 
nating national sentiment. Power, in 
whatever form, exhibited among the 
Pagans, in time received the glory of 
deification. Destiny was but the state 
seen through the religious imaginations 
of the Greeks. What fate was over 
the universe, that was the state over 
the individual man. Its will was law— 
from its necessities there was no escape 
but in sacrifice ; from its command there 
was no resource but in obedience. Man 
had no rights so personal or so private 
—no sentiments so sacred, but they 


might be crushed under the wheels of 


The son 


this insatiable Juggernaut. 
might be torn from his parents at an 
age when the watchful eye of parental 
tenderness was still required to guard 
his yet unpractised steps, and dedicated 
to her perpetual service. 


At her re- 
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morseless summons, the pride of the 
futher and the yearning affection of the 
mother were suppressed. Even the 
Jast most sacred citadel of human liber- 
ty, the individual conscience, was obliged 
to suspend upon its outer wall a banner 
of her devising. A neglect of this pro- 
fession of allegiance was but too often 
fatal, not only to the liberty, but to the 
life of the patriot and the sage—but the 
terrors of its penalty appear never to 
have awakened for a moment, even in 
the breast of the wisest of its victims, 
the suspicion that the state had exceed- 
ed her rightful authority, or had exer- 
cised a single unnecessary prerogative. 

In this absolute negation of political 
individuality it is sufficiently obvious, 
that the happiness and comfort of the 
masses of men. never entered into the 
projects of the statesman, or the spe- 
culations of the philosopher. What 
should ameliorate their physical condi- 
tion—what should make them happier 
and better as individuals—what should 
dignify them in the world’s esteem by 
associating their pursuits with the ho- 
norable accessories of talent, of virtue, 
and of social distinction, was unworthy 
the deliberations of enlightened men. 
We look in vain throughout the ancient 
world for the exhibition of any system- 
atic philanthropy. The great heart of 
the state never beat in harmony with 
the pulse of the individual. Why stu- 
dy to furnish new sources of enjoy- 
ment, new facilities for avoiding, and 
new faculties for encountering the ca- 
lamities of life, to those whose happiness 
or whose misery is alike unimportant ? 
The state only needs soldiers, priests 
and magistrates ; such was the political 
philosophy of Aristotle. Poets, philo- 
sophers and artists may be encouraged, 
for that while they adorn and discipline 
the mind, they give moral strength to 
the government. 

“But,” continues the philosopher, 
men habitually addicted to the lowly 
pursuits of providing necessaries and 
accumulating gain, are unfit members 
of our republic, because they are 
incapable of relishing those enjoy- 
ments in which we have supposed 
their chief pleasure to consist. They 
are to be classed with things neces- 
sary to the commonwealth, but not 
as citizens; and a commonwealth 
founded on valour cannot provide for 
the happiness of men who are but fee- 
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bly touched with her charms. Such 
men, therefore, though necessary to 
astate, are no more parts of it than 
food, though necessary to an animal, 
is part of an animal, or than tools are 
part of the work they are employed 
to make. The productive labor of 
peasants and artizans, how necessary 
soever to the purposes of outward ac- 
commodation and comfortable subsist- 
ence, is not to be confounded and 
classed with the political functions of 
soldiers, priests and magistrates.” 

Here we have the whole platform. 
The artizan may not participate in the 
happiness which the commonwealth 
promises to its citizens, because his la- 
bors do not qualify him for any of the 
great departinents of the state service. 
It will be perceived that Aristotle is not 
looking for strong and courageous men, 
but soldiers ; not men of judgment, fa- 
miliar with and respectful of “the laws, 
but magistrates ; not devout men, fear- 
ing the Gods, but priests; not a man, 
but an instrument; and whoso was not 
being qualified to serve the state in one 
of these capacities was not worthy of 
the state. Hence the disrepute, nay, 
the disgrace which attached to all the 
industrial professions. Hence their me- 
chanics, their miners, their sailors, their 
merchants, and even the instructors of 
their younger children, were almost all 
slaves.* And hence, and this is the 
most calamitous feature of their condi- 
tion—all that infinite variety of facts, 
which a free, intelligent and prosperous 
people engaged as with us in the count- 
less departments of industrial labor, are 
hourly accumulating for the study of 
the philosopher, and for the practical 
education of every reflecting citizen, 
was comparatively lost to the ancient 
world. Those frequent lessons which 
the processes of the machine-shop and 
of the laboratory, teach to every intel- 
ligent and enterprising observer, fell in 
that old society upon the stricken senses 
of slaves who were usually too ignorant 
to observe—who cared for nothing less 
than the improvement of their craft, 
and who hated nothing more than to 
benefit their tyrannical masters. 

It is of course to be conceded, that 
certain departments of intellectual and 
esthetical culture were pursued by 
many of the elder nations, and particu- 
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larly by the Greeks, with unrivalled 
diligence and success. In the fine arts 
their genius has probably never been 
equalled. ‘Their geometry we read in 
our schools. ‘Their metaphysical and 
ethical philosophy is most profound and 
acute, and much of it is still respected 
as truth, while to the throne of poetry 
they still challenge the pretensions of 
all posterity. Their prodigious success 
in all these divers orders of culture 
would at first appear inconsistent with 
the alleged subordination of all their 
energies to the service of the state. 
But upon a little farther examination, 
it will appear rather a confirmation of, 
than an exception to the proposition, 
that the state claimed the individual 
service of the citizen. Their poetical 
literature was almost the sole reposito- 
ry of their religious creed, as it was 
certainly its most important ally. 
Their philosophy and history, were 
encouraged chiefly for the benefit the 
statesman derived from their study— 
nor did the philosopher or the historian 
dream of giving to his labors a loftier or 
a more comprehensive influence. 

History has preserved for us a letter 
written by Alexander the Great, from 
the East, immediately after the battle 
of Guagemala, which presents this fact 
in a striking attitude. 


“ Alexander wishing all happiness to Ar- 
istotle. You have not done right in pub- 
lishing your select lectures. Wherein shall 
we be distinguished above others if the 
important things we have been taught, be 
communicated to the public ? I would ra- 
ther surpass other men in the best kind of 
knowledge than in power. Farewell.” 


And what was Aristotle’s reply 7— 
Did he reprove the selfishness of his 
haughty pupil? Did he tell him that 
philosophers were sent into the world 
to improve the condition of men, and 
not to indulge the pride of princes ?— 
That our talents are given us by the 
same good gods who cause the dews of 
heaven to descend ; and that, like them, 
they should be dispensed upon all man- 
kind—as well upon the just as upon the 
unjust? Did he lift himself above the 
humiliating philosophy of his time, and. 
in language like that with which Fene- 
lon rebuked his royal pupil, the head- 
strong Duke of Burgundy—a prince no 


* A law prevaileo in Thobes, says Aristotle in his Politics, which forbad any shop-keeper holding 


se, who had been *agaged in such business 


Within ten ) 


sare, 
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less ambitious, no less proud, and 
scarcely less talented than the illustri- 
ous son of Philip? Did he say to him 
—“* Young man, know that all men 
were not made for one; that the one 
Was made for all, and to work tor the 
happiness of all?” Alas! the world 
was not old enough either to heed or to 
utter sentiments like these. Even in 
the time of Fenelon they were not to- 
lerable to the tender ears of kings. 
This was Aristotle’s reply : 


“You wrote to me concerning my Select 
Lectures—that they ought not to have 
been published. Know that, in one sense, 
they are still unpublished, as their meaning 
will be fully apprehended by those only 
who heard them.” 


Can it be believed that this is the let- 
ter of one of the most comprehensive 
observers, and probably the most acute 
thinker of antiquity—of Aristotle, the 
great philosopher of Stagyra, who was 
destined to exercise an unlimited autho- 
rity over the intellect of mankind for 
nearly two thousand years? Mark 
his defence ! 

He begins by admitting, impliedly, 
that all his faculties of body and mind 
of right belonged unto and were the ex- 
clusive property of this imperious boy. 
He next admits that the people have 
nothing to do with education, and avows 
that he never contemplated dispelling 
any portion of their ignorance by his 
publications; and finally, he deliberately 
rests the fame of his king for the future, 
and the burden of his own defence, upon 
the prospect that the ignorance of the 
masses would be perpetuated forever. 

Such was Aristotle’s view of the phi- 
one learn all. 

Even in the fine arts, which, with 
their poetry, from the peculiar and 
perpetual glory of the ancients—in 
their painting, in their sculpture, in 
their architecture, we observe the same 


losopher’s mission among men. From 


engrossing spindle winding in upon it- 
self every product which their genius 
and their taste could devise. 
Renowned as the architecture of the 
Greeks has ever been, yet, even in 
Athens, the stranger would not have 
dreamed, until he approached the pub- 
lic squares and the Acropolis, that he 
was surrounded by the very noblest 
specimens of that noble art. All the 
architectural genius—not only of the 


Greek, but of the Asiatic and African 
nations — was exhausted upon the 
earthly tabernacles of their gods, or 
upon other public edifices appropriated 


; ‘ 
to the stute’s service, while the abodes 


of their most distinguished men were 
notoriously mean. <A large private es- 
tablishment was looked upon as‘an in- 


sult to the state, and an afiectation in 
the proprietor. Demosthenes publicly 
reproached the wealthy Midias tor his 
large house at Eleusis, as if it were an 
outrage upon public decorum. Indeed 
—and this is the eructal fuct—domestic 
architecture was not looked pon as 
one of the fine arts. The same obser- 
vation may be made of the plastic art, 
and of painting. “I know of no in- 
stance,” says Heeren, in his Politics 
of Ancient Greece, * of a statue that be- 
longed toa private man; an 1 no trace 
is to be found of celebrated private pic- 
tures in those times.” 

These illustrations, we conceive, will 
abundantly suffice to show the uniform 
tendency of the political institutions of 
the world before the Christian era, to 
absorb all the vitality and best energies 
of the people to their own uses and 
support. We shall not pursue this ten- 
dency through the middle ages; nor 
shall we attempt to show how far the 
absence of individual freedom, and of 
more liberal views of the functions of 
government during that period. are ac- 
countable for the utter staguation of na- 
tural science which we found to exist 
there. There is great difficulty in dis- 
criminating this from the multitude of 
other influences that were operating 
unfavorably upon the intellects of indi- 
vidual society ; such as the continual 
agitations of war, the consequent inse- 
curity of property, the servitude of 
opinion, and the want of a universal 
language, each one of which causes 
was adequate to pr duce all the effects 
we have attributed to the want of a 
liberal social system. We do not con- 
ceive, moreover, that any nation’s his- 
tory, or any series of events can be 
found, to exhibit with more distinctness 
the dependence of the phy sical sciences, 
and of their corresponding arts upon the 
political importance of the individual 
man, than those to which we have al- 
luded. If we have been at all success- 
ful in carrying with our own convie- 
tions the convictions of our readers; we 


have shown that it is because the an- 
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cient states and the old theoeracies did 
not deem man’s personal happiness asuf- 
ficient motive for invoking to its promo- 
tion the studies of the philosopher and 
the countenance of rulers ; that the con- 
tributions they have made to the hu- 
mane sciences and 
tiv ly so unimportant, and that so few of 
those material comforts which, in our 
lay, smooth man’s path along the jour- 


are commpara- 





ney if life, can trace their : genealo gy be- 
youd the last two or three centuries of 
his h ee 

We have thus far labored to present 
a negative statement of the law, accord- 
ing to which a degraded estimate of 
man’s individual destiny acts upon those 
arts and sciences which most directly 
concern his personal happiness. We 
have shown what, in the absence of a 
proper social theory, the ancients did 
not achieve in the physical sciences. 
We now propose to state this law in a 
positive form, and fram the facts which 
it is the boast of modern civilization to 
have supplied, to show how far the mo- 
dern doctrine of political science, as it 
finds its expression under constitutional 
governments, is directly instrumental in 
encouraging industrial pursuits, and in 
directing the attention of men of sci- 
ence to the study of material nature. 
It is now about three hundred years 


{ 
i 


since the decisive blow was struck 
which was to emancipate the human 
mind from the fatal dominion of the 
past—since the principle was irrevo- 


cably established, that man was not in- 
tended by Providence merely as an ap- 


pendage of some principality or power, 


—r new member, an iditional sense. a 
kind of supplementary mstinct, provided 
to gratify the caprices or to work out 
the sma!l ambitions of the few who, as 
accidents of accidents, were charged 
with the office of his government. It 
Was not until after the fifteenth century 
that the modern doctrine of in dual 
ind lence began to exhibit method, 


and to take impulse. Not that this 
class of opinions has been entirely the 
growth of the subsequent period— 
which is not the case—on the contrary, 
we may find the germ ot the represent- 
ative system, and of constitutional cuar- 
anties, one or both, more or less fre- 
queutly exhibited in the monarchies, 
the feudalities, and, above all, in the 
ecclesiastical ¢ orporations of the middle 


ages—at uo time, however, before the 
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reformation, were they established—at 
no previous pe riod were they beyond 
the reach of accidents which might 
have proved fatal to, or at least have 
procrastinated the day of their supre- 
macy. 

But the waters of Euro pent n society 
were about to be troubled again to new 
and unwonted issues. The spirit which 
moved over that vast abyss of elemental 
strife into which the Roman civiliza- 
tion had dissolved, had said, let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven to 
divide the day from the night, and let 
them be for signs and for seasons, for 
days and for yeare—an 1 it was so. 

That Providence, which never de- 

signs what it does not provide means to 
execute, had already selected the agents 
who were to carry out its purposes. 
The fullness of time had arrived, when 
they were to yo forth upon their mis- 
sion, both to destroy and to fulfil. So- 
ciety had been preparing for centuries 
the material wherewith the work of re- 
construction was to go on; and all the 
nations of Europe—nay, of the whole 
civilized world, were called from their 
short-sighted ambitions, and from their 
enterprises of a day, to engage in or to 
observe the progress and the processes 
of this new creation. 

The church and the schools were the 
two sanctuaries in " hic a , at this period, 
al! the venerable absurdities of ancient, 
social, and political philosophy that had 
survived the mutations of time, and the 
convulsions of nations, still tound a re- 
fuge. jut when Luther’ erected 
against the frowning towers and high 
places of the Italian Church the tre- 
mendous enginery of his passions, qua- 
lified, as they were, for their work of 
destruction and reform, by his impreg- 
nable honesty, and almost insane zeal— 
and when Bacon lifted up his voice 
against the organized absurdities of the 
schools. m the spirit ot prophecy to 
which he had been inspired in the visions 
of his deep and comprehensive intel- 
lect—from that time forth, commences 
a new era in the history of humanity. 
Religion awoke from her enc hantment 
of a thousand years, and the strong 
holds of superstition and idolatry, as if 
instinct with shame, fell confounded be- 
fore her advancing footsteps. The tem- 
ples and the altars, which still stood 
open to the worshippers of Aristotle, 
and which had reeked with the sacri- 
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fice of ever Vy new opinion, anc dof every 
original conception of the human mind, 
tor nearly two tho isand years, were 
now to be closed in dishonor. The 
rites by which their unhallowed wor- 
ship had been solemnized, were 300n to 
cease, and the hollow image of their 
perverse idolatry—Aristotle himselt— 
ve Dagon of o ld—as commemorated 
by Milton’s indignant muse, was destin- 


ry : 
ed fur ever after 1 to lie prostrate, 


‘“ With heads and hands lopped off 
In his own temple, ou the grunsel edge, 
When he fell flat and shamed his wors! 


” 


pers. 


llp- 
i 


+e 


Freedom of conscience, and freedom 
of thought. were from thenceforth es- 
tablished. Imperfectly, it Is true. 
‘Their supremacies were not univers il 
nor undisputed, neither are they now. 
even ainong the wisest and the best of 
nations ; but yet they wer » then, and tor 
the first time, place 1 upon a foundation 
from which neither social couvuision, 
nor the accidents of time, nor the ca- 
price of men, can ever again cast them 
down. 

ut it is not often given to any gene- 
ration to witness both the beginning and 
the end of a great revolution of opi- 
nion. Luther and Bacon, like Moses, 
to whose destiny theirs has been more 
than once felicitously compared, were 
summoned from the work which they 
had so auspiciously begun, to the fulfil- 
ment of a more inexorable destiny— 
before the tribes whom they had led 
forth from the house of bondage, had 
entered into the land which had been 
promised them for a possession; but 
they had lived long enough to behold, 
from the summits of their own intellec- 
tual eminence, and to point out to their 
followers, the distant tervit ry to which 
they were journeying. They had 
ready marked out the route which led 
to it, and had promulgated with suitable 
solemnity the laws which would aid 
them in its acquisition, and secure them 
in its possession. Their work was now 
done, but not so the work which they 
had prepared. They left behind them 
a vast estate of influences, to be directed, 
of duties to be discharged, and a golden 
harvest of promised rewards to be ga- 
thered. But unlike Moses, they left 
their final trust to no single Joshua or 
selected judge. ‘I'he true successors 
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of Bacon and Luther, were not indivi- 
duals, but institutions, as their promises 
concerned no separate order or section 
of humanity, but the whole human 
race. ; 

From Luther sprang Puritanism, 
pregnant with every species of ecclesi- 
ustical insubordination, from the most 
uncompromising Calvanism to the wild- 

ilistm. 


esi Teemscende 


It broke up the op essive dominion 


of authority in the church, and en- 
throned the ind 
taught men to question, and to judg 


Hividual conscience, It 


their spiritual advisers by the light ot 


their own reason—tor it taught them, 
that before their God all men were 
equal. From doubting the infailibility 
of the human mind, in matters of reli 
mon, nen were f npt l to juestion the 


divine right of their temporal sove- 
reigns. Hlen e from Pu fanism sprang 


1 ‘ 
i 


the religious wars ot Envland— 


he 
great rebellion, and the revolution— 
and to what end? that hearts might be 
strengthened, and minds be disciplined, 
to receive the new dispensation of hu 
man rights, which was in store for those 
who could survive its fierv trials 
Upon the devoted victims of these civil 
wars were concentrated all that is most 
horrible and appalling, both in political 
and ecclesiastical oppression. And to 
what end? that they might be qualified 
by their experience—by their agonies 
to found new and wiser institutions in 
a distant land, where the principles 
which had cost them so much to defend 
were in turn to give to them prosperity 
and happiness, and to the oppressed of 
every nation, retuge and protection. 
To Bacon, on the other hand, it was 
given to unseal the everlasting foun- 
tains of the inductive philosophy—to 
hold the light by which Newton was to 
unmask the mystery of the stars—to 


give tothe useful arts, new dignity and 
new impulse, by fur ing new mo- 
tives and new facilities for their prose- 


cution. He estab shed a community 
of interest, and a friendly alliance be- 
tween science and the useful arts. by 
demonstrating their common destiny. 
He discharged the artizan from the 
bonds of his Gibeonitish slavery, and 
made him one of the largest of the 
three estates of society, by awakenin; g 
in him new hopes, cal by giving ac tivi- 
ty to the higher sentiments of his na- 
ture. He thus multiplied indefinitely 
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new centres of industrry—trom new 
production came new modes of distri- 
bution—from surplus production came 
expanded commerce, and every pew 
commercial relation was another pledge 
for the peace of the world and harmo- 
nv among nations. 

’ But more than all are we indebted 


to Bacon for the confident exhortations 
to self-reliance, whica are given us In 
every page i is phil sophy—uand to 
his vigo $3 pro t against the autho- 
rity of the pus I ier liad defended 


from the op- 
the Chureh. Bacon vindi- 
» freedom of the mind from the 


oppression ot the schools. Luther 
taught all men to inquire for themselves 
in matters of religion, Bacon taught 
Wl men to Inquire for themselves into 
the laws of nature, and if need be, to 
nut r to the torture tor truth’s sake, 
mut never to trust to any authority, save 


that of their own senses, and their own 
] 

In 1776, we find the stars of Luther 
and Bacon in conjunction. ‘They con- 
the destiny of America. F'ree- 


lom of conscience, anu freedom of in- 


it this time, in our country, 

first discovered their mutual depen- 

, their common power, an 1 their 
' 


] + 
common destiny, and now sat down to- 


vether to write out the formulas of the 


new science of government, and of in- 
dustry, which they had called into being. 
Chey declare all mankind to be by 
nature, free nod equal, betyre God and 
the law. T ley assert 1 man’s capaci- 
ty, and they established his right to go- 
vern himself. They discouraged all 
distinctions among men, save those 
which virtue and talent conter. They 
declared the happiness of each indivi- 
dual to be the interest of all; that the 
state existed only for man, not man tor 
the state, and that laws should exist 


1 


only to secure these results. Upon the 


basis of these new principles of socul 
polity, the American people declared 
themselves a sovereign state. 

But their whole inheritance was not 
yet made up. <Accoinpanying this 
charter of human rights, which defined 
and settled his proper relations with 
the state, man received a new science 
to conduct and to assist him in the new 


career which was opened before hin— 
a science which was to enable him 


more completely to realize all the fruits 
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of his industry—a science which was 
to multiply indefinitely, both his suscep- 
tibilities and his means of happiness— 
a science which is destined to connect 
in a bond of friendly relationship, the 
industry of all the nations in every 
quarter of our globe. 

This was the science of Political 
Econo “. 

Jn the same year that America de- 
clared her independence, and therein 
her sense of the dignity and the im- 
portance of the individual man, Adam 
Smith published his Wealth of Nations, 
a work which, more than any other 
that has ever been written, deserves to 
be considered the norum organum of 
political economy. In the same year 
that we attained our political majority 
ainong the nations, endowed witha new 
system of polity, which made the hap- 
piness of mankind the sole business and 
end of government, the light of a new 
science was added to our inheritance, to 
complete the beneficent p irpose of our 
fathers, and to light our footsteps—it is 
our privilege already to speak the lan- 
guage of history—to light our footsteps 
through a career of unexampled prus- 
perity and honor. 

At the great creation, the favorite and 
most exalted work of the divine ener- 


In the 


1 
} 


ey, was reserved tor the last. 


generations of the heavens, and the 
earth, man was made on the sixth day, 
and of all the works of God’s hands, 
man alone was formed in his image. 
So in the generations of the nations— 
in the generations of society, man, the 
individual, was the last and greatest 
creation. No longer a supplementary 
being—a soldier—a priest—an imple- 
ment—a craft—a complete man, him- 
self the centre and the circumference 
of a system knowing no interest higher 
than his own, except that God's, in 
whose image he is created, and putting 
faith in no laws which do not recognize 
in man’s happiness, the great end of 
their existence. 

This we conceive to be the great re- 
sult of modern history—its new theory 
of manhood, whereby each individual 
is made a law unto himself—-a theory, 
which was enacted into a permanent 
tendency of our institutions, by the 
unanimous declaration of the thirteen 
United States of America in 1776. 

rom which we are permitted to 
conclude, that whereas, in the ancient 
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societies, man existed for the sake of 
the state, now the state exists only for 
the sake of the man. Whereas, the 
purpose of government was not man’s 
happiness, but its own aggrandizeme nt ; 
now man’s happiness only is consulted, 
and the aggrandizement of the state is 
deplored. Whereas, literature—science 
—art—nay, religion itself, were encou- 
raged, but asthey subserved the purposes 
of the few, and strengthened their con- 
trol over the manv—now they are en- 
couraged, and only so far em ouraged as 
they tend to ameliorate and improve the 
condition of universal humanity. 

The question now presents itself with 
which we are most immediately con- 
cern d. How do tl ese new doctrines 
of government, and this new theory of 
man, inflie the st 
tion of physical science? 
they concern those who minister to 
and interpret the laws of material na- 
ture? What new encouragements do 
they offer? What new privileges do 
they grant the artizan, which were de- 
nied him under the old civilizations ? 

In the first place, they open the en- 
tire world of nature to his investigation. 
His new born individuality gives him 
the right to inquire into every thing 
that is—to know the purpose of its be- 
ing, and the law of its action. The 
wide champaign of the universe is be- 
fore him; and neither state nor church 
—neither sect nor class, nor order of 
humanity, dare question his right to lay 
hold on the truth, wherever he may 
find it. From the philosopher, nature 
no longer claims to have any inviolable 
secrets. 

He has berun to learn the true dig- 
nity of his new vocation, which has 
placed him in a position to despise the 
temptations of patronage, and armed 
him with the strength to defy its frowns. 
He will speak his convictions if he 
choose about the motions of the earth, 
he course of the stars, the causes of the 
tides, without fear of the Inquisition 
or the terrors of the stake. He will 
speculate and write freely about the 


i ly and prosecu- 
How 


nce 


do 
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constitution of our planet, its beginning 
and its i and 
its result, without fear that he is peril- 
ling the salvation of souls, or his own 


en l, iis cause, its proces 


peace or liberty. 

We behold, in this enlarged freedom 
of inquiry, and the new realms of na- 
ture opened and to be opened to the in- 
vestigations of philosophy, the first 
great result of the modern view of 
man’s social and politieal destiny. 

Again: Man, says the modern state, 
never destined by nature for a 
It was not intended that any 
one humanity should be con- 
demned to hew wood and draw water 


was 
drudge. 
( lass of 


all their days tor the convenience of an 
other class, and without hope and with- 
out reward. The soul of man is en- 


1 tastes and suscep- 





dowed with certai 
tibilities which need to 
which must be gratified—and to sup- 
press which, is to deprive the human 
character of all its symmetry, and lif 
pleas ires. A bles- 
sing, therefore, saith the state, upon 
him who will reconcile the culture of 
man’s spiritual tastes with the supply 


be gratified— 


of its most exalted 


ot his physical necessliles. 

Now, it unfortunately so happens, 
that, under no form of civilization of 
which we possess any knowledge, have 
the supply and the diffusion of the neces- 
saries of life been sufficient to enable 
any considerable portion of our race to 
respect these claims of their higher na- 
tures. As we have before remarked, 
the great mass of society cannot pre- 
sume to have any ideal life. The re- 
wards, the distinctions, the triumphs 
which make up so large a proportion of 
the happiness enjoyed by men, are dead 
to them.* They are forever possessed 
by their necessities ; and in their inces- 
sant search after the means of living, 
they have been forced to forget the ends 
of life.+ 

The obvious, and, indeed, the only 
remedy for this Jamentable social ex- 
igency, is to be found in the enlarge- 
ment of our acquaintance with the 
powers aud the resources of nature, by 


* “Nec ubi tantus ac tamdiu paupertati ac parsimoniae honos fuerit."—Lirit Prafatio. 


t “ Examine the children of peasants,” says Godwin. “ Nothing is more common than to find in them a 
promise of understanding, a quickness of observation, an ingenuousness of character, and a delicacy of t ct, 
at the age of seven years, the very traces of which are obliterated at the age of fourteen. The cares of 


the world fall upon them. They are enlisted at the crimping-house of oppression 
Their hearts are hardened, and their spirits broken by ’ 


immoderate and uaintermitted labor 


see—all that they feel, and all that they look forward to. 
view in which we can consider the present order of society 


They are brutified by 
ull that they 

This is one of the most interesting points of 
It is the great slaughter-house of genius and 


of mind. It is the unrelenting murderer of hope and gaiety—of the love of reflection, and the love of life.” 
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which a supply of the actaal wants of 
life may be rendered more accessible to 
the industry of men. 

The brief history of our own coun- 
try shows that her institutions are in 
sympatliy with this remedy ; and we 
may behold a practical demonstration 
of its efficacy in the condition of society 
about us. When, in the history of the 
world, was so large a proportion of any 
people ever known to be engaged in pro- 
ductive labor, and in the industrial pur- 
suits proper, as in this country at pre- 
sent? And where has the industrialist 
found so little in the character of his call- 
ing to contend with, and so much encou- 
ragement from every class of society to 
his social position? Men of 
day by day, allying them- 


operatives, to 


advance 
science are, 
selves with the practical 
whose labors they give scope and ele- 
vation, and in exchange, they take to 
their own speculations practicability and 
result. This process of unifying their 
respective functions is going on, and will 
continue to go on as it has done, until 


every operative shall become a man of 


science, and every man of science, in 
turn, become an operative ;—until our 
country shall be populated with intelli- 
gent and faithful observers, ready at all 
times to seize upon and avail themselves 
of every important fact which nature 
may unfold before them. And this 
leads us to the third influence of the 
modern theory of manhood upon the 
developement of physical science. 


Every intelligent operative is himself 


the centre of a large sphere of impor- 
tant influences. When we consider 
the number of these centres, and their 
ever enlarging capacities for observa- 
tion, how can we sufficiently estimate 
the importance of all the new facts 
which the industry of a country like 
America will accumulate year after 
year? or their value, in perfecting the 
practical education of the artisan, and 
In giving accurecy and breadth to the 
speculations of the philosopher. With- 
out any political organization for the 
purpose; without court patronage ; 
Without institutions of science supported 
by government; without men of i 
ence, the pensioners of royal bounty— 
but by the simple enfranchisement of 
our natural impulses, not only every 
city, and every county, and every town, 
but, we may say, almost every man, 
hes or will become an important aux- 
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iliary in building up and propagating the 
uselul arts and sciences throughout our 
land. 

Our country has become a vast arena 
of endless experimentation. We can 
scarcely turn our eyes upon any object 
or upon any person but we are immedi- 
ately transported by association to the 
machine-shop and to the laboratory ; 
to the cunning artificer, or to the pa- 
tient angler in the great deep of na- 
ture’s unexplored domains. Every 
thing, in a word, gives evidence of a 
universal—a deep and an abiding inte- 
rest in whatsoever will help us in subju- 
gating and comprehending the pheno- 
mena of nature. Where large a 
proportion of the public intelligence is 
quickened to this species of inquiry by 
so universal an interest in its results, 
the facilities for diffusing practical sci- 
entific information are of course inde- 
finitely multiplied. 

Indeed, even now, m our own coun- 
try, these facilities are so abundant, that 
a new discovery is frequently domesti- 
cated as an art, before it finds a page to 
bear record of it in the annals of sci- 
ence. The moment an individual ad- 
vances a step beyond the line of the 
mighty regiment of industrialists with 
whom he marches, he is put to the 
question. ‘The burden of his commu- 
nication is straightway heard and com- 
prehended by all. It enters directly 
into the general fund of intelligence, and 
forms the basis of new projects and new 
discoveries ; for the general intelligence 
is sufficient to take up and assimilate its 
more important features without delay 
or abatement. We can best understand 
the advantage of this general and edu- 
cated interest in physical improve- 
ments, by observing the consequences of 
its absence. 

The discovery of the earth’s motion, 
by Copernicus, lay for upwards of 
eighty years idle and unavailable on the 
tables of some half dozen philosophers, 
before any successful attempt was made 
to use it for scientific purposes. Atthe 
time of its promulgation it did not ex- 
plain any of the phenomena of plane- 
tary motion, then known, which were 
not equally explicable by the Ptolemaic 
hypothesis. So far behind its compre- 


sO 


hension was even the scientific intelli- 
gence of the period, that the very sys- 
tem which consigned Galileo to the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition, and to the 
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more humiliating necessity of a public 
recantation of his ** abominable heresies” 
—that same system had been ushered 
into the world some eighty years be- 
fore, at the earnest solicitation of one car- 
dinal, and was dedicated by special 
grace to one of the popes. Its guardi- 
anship was made the special charge of 
the church, and so continued, until 
nearly the lapse of a century, and until 
after an attempt had been made to ap- 
ply it, for the first time, to some prac- 
tical purpose, when it was found, to 
use the language of the council, * that 
to maintain the sun to be immovable 
and without local motion in the centre 
of the world, is an absurd proposition— 
false in philosophy, heretical in religion, 
and contrary to the testimony of Scrip- 
ture.” Behold all the world, here, for 
nearly a century, lying out of the use 
—if we may be pardoned the expres- 
sion—of a discovery which is at the 
foundation—nay, which constitutes the 
very corner-stone of modern astrono- 
my ! 

Nor does the evil stop here. Our 
own generation, and every generation 
which shall succeed us, will have to 
mourn that unfortunate parenthesis in 
the history of planetary science—the 
want of that diffused intelligence, and 
of that general comprehensive interest 
in all the new revelations of nature, 
which we have found so abundantly 
manifested in our owntime. The age 
could not then keep company with the 
philosopher, and the philosopher can 
never go far alone. If he be not ac- 
companied and sustained by his age, he 


will be compelled to halt, and but too 
frequently to abide its coming, in want, 
in exile, or in prison. 

We have thus, very imperfectly, 
stated some of the manifold obligations 
of the useful arts and sciences to our 
modern theory of civil government.— 
Any general stateinent must necessarily 
be unsatisfactory; but we hope we 
have made it appear, that discoveries 
and lmnprovements in those arts and 
sciences which most contribute to the 
happiness of the masses, will most 
abound in a community where the hap- 
piness of the masses is recognised 
not only speculatively, but practically 
and institutionally, as the end and pur- 
pose of government; and that the more 
completely the true theory of govern- 
ment is realized, the more ingenuity 
and energy will its subjects exhibit in 
devising new modes of multiplying 
among their fellows the comforts and 
conveniences of life. We hope, also, 
that in the progress of our remarks, the 
grounds of our superior confidence in 
the efficacy of political reforms to ame- 
liorate the condition of society, have 
been made sufficiently to appear. 

We absolve our readers, tor the pre- 
sent, from considering the reflex influ- 
ence of the physical sciences upon the 
political institutions of a people—their 
agency in emancipating the national 
mind from superstitions and prejudices, 
and in developing the sentiments of 
self-reliance and of individual indepen- 
dence, for they are subjects which pos- 
sess sufficient interest and importance 
to deserve a separate discussion. 
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THE WOODCOCK. 


Tne year has now arrived at the 
first week of August, and the earth is 
scourged with almost intolerable heat. 
The dwellers of large cities are all on 
the wing for the fresh breezes of the 
Atlantic coast, for the mineral springs 
among the cold and quiet mountains, 
for the snug farm-houses in some green 
and shady vale. 

Many of these, sportsmen in their 
own conceit, and in that only, go forth 
encumbered with their Purdeys or their 
Mantons, and accompanied by their 
high-bred and well broke dogs, in the 
vain hope of finding sport in the moist 
woodlands or the marshy meadows, 
that shall relieve the tedium consequent 
on change from the stirring habits, and 
the bustle of dense streets, to the mon- 


otonous tranquillity and calmness of 


the country. 

In the vain hope, I said—and where- 
fore vain? methinks, | hear the reader 
ask, unlearned in the 
wood and river. 


Vain hope, dear friend, because, of 


all the months in the woodland year, 
this burning month of August is the 


most barren to the gentle sportsman, of 


all legitimate occupation. No species 
of seasonable game is to be found, in 
this month, in sufficient numbers to 
render its pursuit exciting; while the 
fierce heat of the summer sun renders 
his sportive labor toilsome to the man ; 
and the lack of game is apt to produce 
and dis- 
his four- 


carelessness, headstrongness, 
to command, in 
footed comrade. 

It is for these good reasons, that the 
gun of the genuine sportsman hangs 
idle on the antlers in his hall, with 
pouch, and flask, and empty gamebag 
at its side, during this weary month; 
while his employment in the field is 
limited to keeping his dogs in exercise, 
XVIII.—NO. 1. 


obedience 


VOL. 





mysteries of 


» 
~ 


and to preparing them by steady house- 
breaking, for the sport of the more ge- 
nial autumn. 

During this month of August, the 
English snipe, having withdrawn from 
our latitudes in June, is luxuriating in 
the Arctic regions of Labrador, and 
scarce-thawed Greenland. The quail 
is protected by wise laws, rearing her 
first bevy, if the season have been cold 
and back ward—her second, if the times 
have been times of promise to the ex- 
pectant sportsman. The ruffed-grouse 
is protected likewise; but, as I think, 
improperly, holding, myself, this month 
to be the fittest of the twelve for his le- 
gitimate and pleasant slaughter. The 
woodcock, too, cur own woodcock, our 
present topic of discourse, hath depart- 
ed—vanished from his haunts of last 
month, for a season—not to be found of 
dogs, or shot of men, until crisp frosts 
shall have embrowned the meadows— 
until the maple shall have changed his 
leafy green for hectic crimson. 

It is strange, that no naturalist should 
have noticed this brief migration; for 
none have done so—none, at least, of 
whose writings I am cognizant. It is 
scarcely less strange that, until very 
recently, even sportsmen, who knew 
and perceived the sudden disappear- 
ance of the bird, should have doubted 
or denjed the fact of its migration at 
this period. 

When first I began to sport in this 
country, some fifteen years ago, there 
were two theories current among sports- 
men, whereby to account for the fact, 
that in woods, where the birds warmed 
in July, he was hardly to be found in 
August. Both theories, 1 have 
proved thoroughly to my own Satisfac- 
tion, are absurd and futile. 

The first was this—that the bird did 
not, in truth, disappear at all, but re- 
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mained on his old ground: though, 
owing to the fact of his being in moult, 
he gave out no scent whereby the dog 
could detect him; and from sickness, 
or inability to fly with his wonted velo- 


city, refused to rise before the tread of 


his intruding enemy, the man. 


This theory is answered, in a word.. 


The woodcock, while in moult, does 
give out as much scent, 7s pointed as 
readily by dogs, does rise as willingly 
before the frosts, and 7s as good upon 
the table as at any other season. 
Facts, which are easily proved; since, 
although the great mass of birds with- 
draw during August, and do not return 
before October, a few do still tarry in 
their old swamps, and may be found 
and shot, though so few in number, 
and at so great an expense of time and 
labor, as to render the pursuit of them 
toilsome, and productive only of weari- 
ness and disappuintment. 

I have, however, killed them repeat- 
edly, while endeavouring to satisfy my- 
self of the facts which I now assert, so 
deep in the moult that their bodies have 
been almost naked, and that they have 
fluttered up feebly, and with a heavy 


whirring, on wings divested of one half 


the quill feathers; and, in that state, I 
have observed that the dogs stood as 
staunchly, and at as great a distance 
from their game, as usua!; and that the 
birds took wing as freely, though, in 
truth, half impotent to fly. 

The other theory was this, which I 
have heard insisted on as strenuously 
as the former, that the woodcock, on 
beginning to moult, betakes himself to 
the maize, or Indian corn-fields, and 
remains there unsuspected until the 
crops have been housed, and the cold 
weather has set in. That a few scat- 
tered woodcock may be found in wet, 
low maize fields, along the edge of 
woods, is true ; and it is true, also, that 
they feed in such situations in great 
numbers, during the night, previous to 
their removal; but that they are ever 
to be found generally, or for any num- 
ber of consecutive days or weeks in 
such ground, is an utterly incorrect 
surmise, disproved by long experience. 

I have applied myself carefully to 
the investigation of this circumstance ; 
and in the last ten years, have certainly 
beaten a thousand maize fields tho- 
roughly, with a brace of as good set- 
ters, as any private gentlem’n pos.ess- 


ed, at j riod when farmers 
would tell me ‘they were as thick as 
fowis in the corn-fields ;’’ and I have 
not on any occasion flushed more than 
three birds, in any one field; nor have 
I killed twenty-five on such ground al- 
together. 

[ think the reader will admit that the 
two theories, alluded to above, are by 
these facts indisputably controverted. 

And now | must expect that it will 
be inquired of me, * whither, then, do 
they go? What does become of them?" 
To which sage questions it is, I grieve, 
to say, my tate to be unable to make 
satisfacto y reply. 

I was forme rly inclined to believe, 
that when the moult is at hand, the 
woodcock withdraws to the small up- 
land runne!s, and boggy streamlets, 
which are to be found everywhere 
among our highest hills, or mountains. 
That the moulting season is the signal 
for dispersion, and the termination of 
all family ties between the young and 
old birds, is certain. From this time 
forth, until the next February brings 
round the pairing time, the woodcock, 
whether found singly in a_ solitary 
place, or among scores of his kind, is 
still a lonely and ungregarious bird, 
coming and going at his own pleasure, 
without reference—undemocratic ras- 
cal—to the will of the majority. 

In corroboration of this view of the 
absence of our bird during the early 
autumn, I was once informed by a gen- 
tleman, whose word | have no reason 
to disbelieve, that on ascending once to 
the summit of Bull Hill, one of the 
loftiest of the highlands of the Hudson, 
with the intent of showing the fine 
view thence to a city friend, he found 
the brushwood on the barren and rocky 
ledges, and even on the crown of the 
hill, literally al 
This occurred, according to his state- 
ment, in the beginning of September, 
when no birds were to be found in the 
level and wet woods below. He farther 
stated, that he at first intended to revi- 
sit the hill the next day, with dog and 
gun, in order to profit by his discovery, 
but was prevented doing so by casual 
circumstances, until the frost had set 
in keenly in the woods. He then 
climbed the hill, and beat it carefully 
with dogs, without obtaining one point 
to reward hislabor; and on thenext day 


found the swamps below full of bires 


ive with woodcock. 








tale, I te is 1 s told to me ;—the 
teller w a yYtsman, and a man of 
averag racity—-that is to say, I 
sho Id hav | ni ‘lined to believe an: 
fact he stated, where I could see no in- 
terest, on his part, which should lead 


In this case 
not even 


on. 


him to aft 
there Wis 


‘pt dece} 


such reason; 


the desire of prevailing in argument, 
for we were not arguing. l cannot, 
therefi well doubt the correctness of 
his infor tion 

If truly stated, as I believe it to have 
been, t fuct makes somewhat for my 
forin I have, also, myself, 
f; | 1 | l ed birds on such 
hibl-t li » mo i-swal 
W iti Au l ind Sep- 
tem ¥ not in numbers which 
would j ty the belief in a general 
mi i to h localities. 

| vever, 1 half-formed opinion 
—f{y is no more—b ‘rect, the 
bD t li l at i i p vd of the 
ven i ly to found sually, 
in | ( e or four, and never in 
greater hun rs 

Phe other, and, on the whole, per- 
haps more probable suggestion, i is 5 ihie : 
that, after rearing their young, driven 


by the heat of the weather—or, it 
be by the temporary 
food on their favorite they 
move farther northward—as does the 
English snipe, yet earlier in the season, 
not to return until the premature cold 
of northern Canada drives them back, 
to tarry with us a few months on their 
way southward. 

Should this prove to be the case, the 
‘ad of being termed with 
be 


may 


grounds, 


woodcock, inst 


us a summer bird of passage, must 





regarded as a spring and autumnal visi- 
ant, like his congener the snipe,—with 
this difference, that the snipe rarely 
breeds with us, going northward te nidi- 
ficate, while his fellow-emigrant, ‘our 
scolopax, invariably rears his young be- 
fore going farther toward the frosts of 


the northern pole. 

Of ggestions my _ readers 
must judge whether is the better of the 
two: one of the two I believe to be the 
only way for accounting for the wood- 
rt disappearance at this sea- 


these su 


cock’s she 


son. For the rest, as I leaned at first 
to the former, so do I now rather incline 
toward the latter belief, facts not bear- 


ing out the former to my satisfaction, 
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think the question 
fully tested by expe- 


although I do not 
has been, as yet, 
riment. 

It is to rm regretted, here, that this 
question is uly becoming, in these 
districts, more diff ‘ult of solution; and 
I am the more strenuous in noting this 
emigration, things may come, 
ere long, to such a pass, that it will be- 
come Wholly undistinguishable. 

When first | shot in New-Jersey, 
and in the river counties of New- York, 
ce of the birds was evi- 


because 


the disappearan 


dent enough ; because, up to a certain 
day, they abounded, and, after that, 
were not Now, long before the second 
week of July, t \ ] i. re exter- 
minated in the summer haunts fot 
miles and miles around out cities ; 
too many of them, alas! slaug! — 
before the season, when scarcely able 
to fly—when nearly unfit for the table 
—wwhen a game despicable to th e loyal 
sportsman, and a Sieati easy to the 
pot- h unting knave, who goes gunning 


broken cur, and 
dear at a dol- 


with a half-bred, half 
a Giles fowling-piece 
lar’s purchase. 

Oh! gentlemen legislators—gentle- 
men sportsmen, 


“ Reform it altogether !” 
Oh! ye choice spirits, who stood 
forth, after the long, hard winter and 


deep snow-drifts, quail-destroying, of 
1836, to rescue that delightful little 
fowl from total extinction, stand forth 
in likewise now, in protection of the 
woodcock. Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof. Railroads are ruining 
the hopes—the pleasures of the sports- 
man; our best shooting grounds now 
swarm, on the first of July, with guns 
more numerous than birds; the War- 
wick woodlords, once inaccessible to the 
pot-hunter and the poacher, may now 
be reached for fifty cents; may now be 
swept clear in lay ; nay, are 
swept clear of half-fledged younglings, 
by men, boys, and bunglers, and ruth- 
le ssly devoured before the season has 
set in, by ignorant voracious cock- 
neys. 


a sing] e 


” 


“Reform it altogether. 


Enact that the woodcock shall not 
be slain—shall not be possessed—as Mr. 
Blunt possessed him—on plate or in 
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stomach, until the first day of October. 
Every true sportsman—every sports- 
man whatscever, will go hand and heart 
with the law—-will watch and prevent 
the illegal sale of the bird; and then, 
ye gods of woodcraft! Sylvans and 
Fauns ! and thou, friend of the hunter, 
Pan! what sport shall we have in 
brown October, when the sere under- 
brush is bare of Jeaves to mar the sports- 
man’s aim; when the cool dewy earth 
sends up the odor of the game in fresh 
streams to the setter’s keen and saga- 
cious nose; when the pure air braces 
the nerves and fans the brow, delicious ; 
when the full-grown, white-fronted, 
pink-legged cock springs up—not flut- 
tering feebly now, and staggering stu- 
pidly into the muzzle of the gun, to 
drop again within twenty yards, but on 
a vigorous and whistling pinion, with 
sharp-piping alarm note, swift as a 
rifle-bullet, soaring away through the 
tree-tops, or darting, devious with abrupt 
the thick-set 


zig-zags, among sap- 
lings. 

Him, no boy can biaze at, his twenty 
times in half an hour, and slaughter 
after all with one chance pellet, or 
happily wearied down without one! 


Him can no German gun achieve, of 


cast-iron, scattering its shot over an 
area of twenty feet, harmless at twenty 
yards! Himecan no cur-dog flush in 
gun-shot of pot-hunting poucher. 

No! gentle reader, him, whether he 
lies in the tufted fern and wintergreens, 
or the dry slope of some warm wester- 


ing hill-side, among brown second 
growth of oak and chesnut; whether 


he wades among the shallow mud- 
pools, sheltered by fern, dock-leaves, 
and dark colt’s-foot, of some deep ma- 
ple swamp, it needs the stealthy pace, 
the slow cat-like guarded motion, the 
instinctive knowledge of the ground, the 
perfect nose, and absolute docility, 
which belong only to the thorough dog 
of the thorough sportsman, to find cer- 
tainly, and stand staunchly! Him, 
whether he flap up, seen for one second 
only among the leafless stems, and lost 
the next among the tufted tops of the 
yet verdant alders; whether he soar 
away, with his sharp whistle, far, far 
above the red and vellow tree tops; 
whether he pitch, now here, now there, 
sharply, and suddenly, among close sap- 
lings, it needs the eye of faith, the fin- 
ger of instinct, the steady nerves, the 
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d ity, the marking glance, 
Which characterise the true sportsman 
—the crack shot, who—as poor Cy- 
press averred trulv—is born like the 
poet, not made like the orator—to cut 
down at his speed; not wing-tipped or 
leg-broken, but riddled by the concen- 
trated charge, turned over and over in 
mid air, errested mercifully by quick 
and unerring death, and falling with a 
heavy thud, which tells good things of 
ten ounces’ weight, on the brown leaves 


. og ? ° 
liberate celer 


of gorgeous autumn. 

My words are weak to describe the 
full charm of this noble pastime—noble, 
when followed, as it should be, in the 
true animus and ardor of the chase— 
but most ignoble when perverted to 
base, culinary, carnal. gluttonous, seif- 
seeking—wenk, are they, when com- 
pared with the vivid and heart-thrilling 
reality—yet read them, gentle legisla- 
tors ; not the bill of scoiopar— 
long though it be, in no wise tedious— 
spurn not the humble petition of the 
sportsman—Enact! enact! and save 
our gentle well-born woodcock—pre- 
serve our harmless occupation from the 
untimely end which threatens it. 
And ye, oh, generous club, who hold 
your meetings under the sign and sanc- 
tion of the noble woodcock, perpend, 
and ponder. Judge, if it be not for the 
best, to adopt my plan for our bird’s 
safeguard; one common day of killing 
in all our northern country, for all 
states, all counties, so shall we shun 
all cavilling—and that one day, the first 
day of October! And thou, Colonel 
D— P-—r, famous although thy race 
of pointers, great although thy renown 
with the Manton, hear my words and 
repent—thou, who, a member of that 


spurn 


same sportsman’s club in Gotham— 
thou, who, although thou didst, alas! 
know better, didst most feloniously and 
basely, taking advantage of a flaw in 
Jersey law, anticipate thy brother 
sportsmen, and shoot woodcock long be- 
fore the fourth day of July, on our friend 
Tom Dekay’s fine farm, nigh unto 
Vernon, in good Sussex county—Oh, 
fie on thee! repent! repent, and be 
forgiven ! 

Oh! if there be a clause in the New- 
Jersey statute permitting every land- 
owner to slay game, in or out of sea- 


son, on his own farm—to wring the 
neck of the hen quail sitting upon her 
the 


speckled murder hen 


eggs — to 
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woodcock hovering her helpless young ; 
—if that same clause empower that 
owner to authorize his friend to do hike 
shameful murder, does it befit the gentle 
and the generous, the courteous and the 
chivalrous—for such should the true 
sportsman be — to avail himself of so 
miserable a pettifogging subterfuge ? 
Ashamed to hear of it, thou wert, Col. 
D— P—t, for thoudidst blush, confused, 
and stammer faint apology, whencharg- 
ed with thy misdoings: why notashamed 
to do it, gallant colonel? or how shall 
dare to enforce the law, or pray for 
legislative aid to save our proper birds 
from others, if one from among our- 
; resort to small evasion—descend 
to dirty depred itions? 
[ trust, indeed, that the day will ere 


Selve 


long arrive—if pot ere long, then will 
it never be—when all true sportsinen, 
and their name, in this land of guns, is 
legion, will set their faces steadily to- 
ward game protection, as steadily 
against those false brotifers of the gun, 
who, crying out, ‘ protect! protect 
yet lose, themselves, no opportunity, 
when unsuspected or unseen, of slaugh- 
tering for the bag, and for the brag, at 
all risks, in all manners, and at all 
seasons. 

‘There certainly is no more manly, 
no more salubrious, no more animating 
sport, than the pursuit of game, with 
the trained dog and the gun. It natu- 
rally induces hardihood, and strength 
of limb, freeness of breath, vigor of 
constitution ; it makes men familiar 
with those works of God, in the field 
and forest, which are unknown to the 
dwellers of pent cities! ‘To the stu- 
dious and sedentary scholar, it is a sal- 
utary change of habits, a better tonic 
and restorative than any bark or bitters ; 
to the rich citizen, the man of wealth and 
luxury, und leisure, itis almost the only 
thing that shall save him from drivel- 
ling down into a mere gluttonous sen- 
suulist, or, yet worse, a mere effeint- 
nate man-milliner. It leads us into the 
wildest and the fairest scenes of nature: 
it brines us quietly to think and pon- 
der with ourselves; it teaches us the 
habits and the instincts of those inferior 
animals, which we too much incline to 
undervalue; it causes us to weigh 
their instincts, to ec ympare them with 
our own boasted reason ; it discovers to 
us, that the poorest bird, the humblest 
quadruped, has gifts and attributes, 
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greater than we possess, and exquisite- 
ly suited to its wants. 

Does it not lead us, then, to self-ex- 
amination in some sort, and to humil- 
ity ; to the knowledge of ourselves, of 
our fellow-men, and of the great works 
of our Maker? 

], for one, think so; and I never hear 
a greasy-faced, sanctimonious fellow 
declaim against the cruelty, the wan- 
tonness, and the unprofitableness of 
field sports, but I set him down for an 
arrant fool, or an arrant hy pocrite—but 
I jong to assure him, that in the eyes 
of Heaven, and, God be thanked, even 
of this world also, some pursuits are 
held profitable, beside that of the al- 
mighty dollar; and some amusements 
innocent, beside cheating our ne ighbors 
in the street, and calling that business ; 
or slandering them by the fireside, and 
calling that conversation ! 

I believe, therefore, that field-sports, 
not carried to excess, but used in thei 
proper places, and at their proper 
times, are very innocent, very credit- 
able, and very profitable, and very im- 
proving pastime. For my own part, 
I know that they have ministered in- 
caleulably to the improvement of my 
bodily health ; and I am sure, at least, 
that they have not deteriorated my 
mental taculties; nor do I conceive 
how any reasonable man can fail to dis- 
cover that some inducement is neces- 
sary to lead men to take that degree of 
exercise, which is necessary to the 
maintenance of the mens sana in corpore 
sano; and that there can be no stron- 
ger or better inducement, than this an- 
cient and masculine amusement, which 
never was decried until these elfete 
days, rich mainly in hypocrisy and 
humbug. , 

Xenophon said, of old, that th 
Was nO sport so suitable to the makin 
of soldiers, as this said sport of hunt 
ing; and, to this day, it is true that the 


ties . al tits ! } 
ty—nuay, bot ability only, but wil 
} 1 + ; 
lingness—to endure all extremes of! 


heat and cold, of thirst and hunge r, of 
fatigue and wat tulness, to whi th the 
sportsinan must inure himself, is that. 


precisely, which in the highest degree 
constitutes the aptitude of the citizen 
to be the soldier. Nor is this all; for 
the readiness of hand, and quickness 
of eye, the instinctive rapidity of 
thought and glance, and the coolness 


under surprise, which the sportsman 
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must needs acquire if he would be 
successful, are qualities more requisite 
than any tothe warrior. 

Depending, as America does mainly, 
if not entirely, for her defence, on the 
facility of converting her citizens into 
soldiers, I think that all consistent 
means should be taken to prevent that, 
of which I fancy there is some danger, 
at least in the great cities; the growth, 
[ mean, of luxury and effeminate hab- 
its among the rising generation. 

Destroy game—abolish field sports, 
and you abolish the most manly of ex- 
ercises ; you leave the lounge in fash- 
ionable streets, or the drive in easy 
chariots, as the sole out-of-doors amuse- 
ment of the wealthy man; and to the 
poor man you leave none at all, but 


rioting and what is termed rowd yism—if 
these can be called amusements. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I 
think it highly advisable that the exter- 
nination of game in the vicinity of our 
large cities should be preve ‘nted if pos- 
sible ; and that it can only be prevented 
by the speedy interposition _ of the 
states’ le; cislatures, backed | ya truer 
and more single spirit than now exists 
among those who are proud of the 
name, even when they possess too few 
of the attributes, of honorable sports- 
men, | hold certain. 

To these, therefore, I appeal in pro- 
tection especi ily of the woodcock— 
which will, most assuredly, before ten 
years have « lapse 1, be as utterly exter- 


minated, within fifty miles of New- 
York, and within the like circuit of all 
other Jarge cities, as are the deer and 
the heath-hen—nay, the wild turkies, 


which once peopled our own hunting 
groun ls. 

In conclusion—I find, on reference 
to my last article on this subject, that 
I made allusion to a mode of killing the 
woodcock commonly practised in the 
southern states, which is so singular, 
and so completely at variance with all 
our ideas of sporting in these regions, 
that it deserves mention, and will, I 
doubt not, be interesting to many rea- 
ders who may never have he urd of such 
a process—which, unheard of, they 
certainly never would imagine. 

This process is termed fire- hunting ; 
it is carried on, of course, at night, and 
arises from the habits of the bird in 
that section of the country, which dif- 
fer whoily from its usages while here. 
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In L oui iana and Missi issi} Ppi, where, 
chiefly, this mode of sporting r prevails, 
the woodcock lies during th » day-time 
entirely in the dense canebrakes and 
impenetrable swamps which intersect 
and divide the cultivated lands and rich 
plantations, and wherein it would be 
almost impossible, and altogether weary 
and unprofitable to attempt to follow 
him; as he could hardly be killed on 
the wing in such covert as is there 
found, while the toil would be incom- 
parably greater than the pleasure of 
the pursuit. 

No sooner is it dark, however, than 
out the woodcocks come by thousands, 
from their fastnesses, and pitching 
down on all sides in the old fields and 
maize stubbles, apply themselves to 
nibbling and boring in the soft rich 
loam for their succulent worm diet. 

Hereupon the fire-hunt commences. 
With gun and game-bag, powder-flask 
and shot-pouch, and all appliances and 


means secundum arlem, the sportsman 
sallies forth; but no silkv-haired, |} igh- 
strung, sagncious seftter—no_ satin- 
skinned, rat-tailed, obedient pointer 
follows his master’s heel. In lieu of 


Don or Sancho, an old, crafty, grizzle- 
pated, merry negro comes forth, equip- 
ped with the brazen vessel of a warm- 
ing-pan, or the like instrument, set 
erect on a pole of some ten or twelve 


feet in length, and filled with light- 
wood, pine knots, or such like bright- 
burning combustibles. 

Arrived on the feeding-ground, a 
light eas the quick fuel sends 
out a broad, ruddy glare ; and as thy 
bearer slowly circumambulates the field, 


a circle of intense lustre i 
yards around him, rendering every ob- 
ject more clearly visible than at noon- 
day. The shooter walks close to the 
fire-bearer, on his right hand, and ever 


; 
and anon, as the circular glare passes 


along over the surface of the round, 
his eye detects the woodcock, crouch- 
i" clos » to the earth, and gazing with 


3 full. { fascinated eye upon the strange 
Seehaaie! The next instant, up it 
springs, dizzy and confused; and soar- 
ing upward toward the light, it is seen 
for asecond, and then is lost in the sur- 
rounding darkness; but - at one quick 
second the Lor ene ta k s advi ntage, 
and by a snap-shot cuts Lim a ywn with 
a licht charge—never killing a bird at 


above ten paces el and often bag- 
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ging his hundred in a single evening's 
work. 

This mode of cock-shooting arises, 
as itis evident, ¢ essitate rei, and 


may, for a while, be sufficiently excit- 
ing. It must, however, lack all that 
variety which is the great charm of our 
northern shooting—variety which arises 
from the working of the emulous, obe- 
dient, and well-trained dogs, in observ- 
ing whose exquisite instinct, fine atti- 
tudes and beautiful docility, me judice, 
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lies half the pleasure of field sports ; 
variety which, together with the lovely 
scenery, the brisk breezy air, and the 
exulting sense of personal independence 
and persenal power, springing from 
these and from the glow of cheerful 
exercise, renders these sports, to active, 
energetic and enthusiastic minds, the 
first of pleasures, and almost a neces- 
sary relief from the dull monotony of 
every-day existence. 
The Cedars, December 22, 1845. 





SUNDAY SONNETS. 


No. 


I, 


PRAYER 


Assist me, Lord, I know not what I do— 
Bewildered is my mind; amid the crowd 
Of doubts and black misgivings that enshroud 

The path of life, my way I cannot view— 

Each step I take, in anguish deep, I rue ; 
Scarce, scarce I move without a hopeless fall, 
And, grovelling in the dust, on Thee I call 

To lead me safe this fearful journey through! 

When first upon Creation, formless, void, 

Thy spirit moved, harmonious order rose, 

And, at thy fiat, lo! the world is bright! 

Oh! on my soul, a chaos drear of woes, 

Dear God, put thus Thy mercy’s blessed mark, 
And give for it the mandate—* Be there light !" 


No. II. 


’T1s not to live that mortal men are born— 
To die—to die, is what we come for here ; 
The object of our being is the drear 
And silent tomb, where Nature goes to mourn! 
All bring within them, to this world, forlorn, 
The fatal seeds, that with their growth do grow 
And ripen with their strength, until below 
The body drops to rot, like fallen corn. 
And is this all 7?—From this decaying mould 
Is there no other, fairer plant to spring— 
Of leaf perennial—life-embalming fruit ? 
Oh, take good heed—Beware there doth not cling 
‘That soil around, sin’s fell ** obstruction cold,” 


And grandly to the ski 


's a deathless tree will shoot ! 
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Sunday Sonnets. 


No. [IT. 
ON THE DEATH OF =——. 


Rest, gentle, lovely being, rest—at last 
The voyage of thy fair and fragile bark, 
So rudely shaken by the tempests dark, 
Of life’s unpitying sea, is safely past, 
And, in a blissful haven, now is cast 
Thy anchor, firm for aye—that haven where 
Thy course was ever bent—to which each air, 
Or fav’ring zephyr, or opposing blast, 
Alike did speed thee on; for He who holds 
The winds within the hollow of his hands, 
Did guide thee always with peculiar care ! 
Oh, now, that thou hast reached the happy land, 
Look back on those whom darkness still enfolds, 
And breathe one more, one sympathizing prayer! 


No. IV. 


In Heav’n, among the angels of the Lord— 
(Thus speaks the Book whose teachings we revere,) 
Is joy when one poor sinner sheds the tear 
Of grief for sin—the tear whose bright reward 
Is all the bliss that God’s own realms afford ! 
And can it be, that we—vile crawling things— 
May claim regard from those whose seraph wings 
Soar glitt’ring where the Presence is adored ? 
How grand the thought—how fitted to excite 
In lowest heart the glow of conscious worth— 
To impress on each, how dark soe’er his soul, 
That he, too, though most earthy of the earth, 
[s still a spark of Heaven’s divinest light— 
A part celestial of the Eternal Whole ! 


No. V. 


“ Father, forgive—they know not what they do”’— 
Oh Lord! I thank Thee for that blessed prayer 
Which angels joyful to the throne did bear, 

When from thy lips, thy dying lips, it flew. 
Though in thy blood thy creatures did imbrue 
Their demon hands—though insult, outrage, scorn, 
Drove deeper still the piercing nail and thorn, 

Thy saving-love the stronger only grew. 

Oh, may it thus be ever, bounteous God, 

When we, alas! do crucify again 

Thy sacred form on sin’s hell-rooted tree— 
Forgive us, ignorant and wretched men ! 

Grasp not for us thy dread avenging rod, 
lor we, too, know not how we outrage Thee. 


{January 
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Sunday Sonnets. 
No. VI. 
REASON AND FAITH. 


Say, can tny eye the flood refulgent dare 
Of solar light in full meridian gush, 
And not be hurried by the glitt’ring rush 
To darkness or to fell confusion, where 
All objects lie commixt in shapeless glare ? 
Or can thy hand extended towards the bow 
Whose crescent lustre silvers all below, 
E’er clutch it pendent in the evening air? 
And yet thou dream’st that reason’s feeble sight 
May turn undazzled to the awful blaze 
Of God’s own Word, Truth’s noontide glow divine! 
Thou hup'st thy puny intellect to raise 
To Heaven's own vault, and grasp the starry height 
Where fuith’s pure beams in cloudless glory shine ' 


No. VII. 


Oh! it is sad to feel the impulse high 
Of thoug)t divine—the burning wish to throw 
Your sou! on pages mantling with the glow 

Of truth celestial—pages ne’er to die— 

And yet to know that vainly you may try 
The impulse to obey—that trembling hand 
And weakly frame oppose the great command, 

That every effort wrings a deeper sigh. 

Such, such, alas! my fate, since first the dawn 
Of mind's bright morning o'er my spirit rose, 
Awakening hope and energy and love. 

Dark clouds did soon around the prospect close, 

And all assumed a cheerless hue and wan— 

But still I onward strive, and look for help above. 


No. VIII 
JUDAS AND THE THIEF. 


What limit to Thy mercy, oh my God! 
The first for whom the Saviour willed to die, 
Whom He himself triumphant bore on high, 
Was one who through his hellish course had trod 
All paths of guilt—but lo! the dreadful rod 
Of righteous vengeance brandished o'er his head, 
Fell harmless at the last few words he said— 
One prayer—and ‘tis a Saint’s, that lifeless clod! 
And such might too, have been the happy lot 
Of even him, the wretch, whose traitor kiss 
Imprinted death upon his Master's face. 
E’en deicidal treachery was not 
The crime that barred him from the realms of bliss— 
His damning sin was doubting of Thy grace. 


Rovert J. WaALsH. 


Nw ut Janeiro, Oct., 1845. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN AMERICA.* 


Tuts celebrated work of Mr. War- 
ren has been increased considerably 
more in quantity, than in value, though 
it continues, in our judgment, to be one 
of the very most captivating books, to 


the legal student, which the library of 


the law contains. We cannot name the 
second which is so well calculated to 
awaken the enthusiasm of the law stu- 
dent, and to quicken his sense of the 
dignity of his vocation, and of the value 
of its honors. 

This is probably the chief, if not all 
the merit which the author expected 
his work would possess, and such it un- 
doubtedly has. It is the first book we 
would place in the hands of one whom 
we would inspire with a taste for the 
legal profession. 

Conceding it to be a_ successful 
achievement of the author’s purpose, 
there remains a farther question with 
which we have more particularly to do, 
than with Dr. Warren. That is, whe- 
ther the prospects of the legal profession, 
inAmerica, justify the exalted aspirations 
which this book is calculated to inspire. 
Does the law continue to hold out those 
rewards of honor or of profit, in this 
country, which have so long followed 
the successes of its faithful ministers? 
It becomes us to consider this question 
very fairly, eschewing prejudice, for the 
multiplication of the profession among 
us is indefinite. In the city of New- 
York alone, we have over a thousand 
keeping office, and incurring all the ex- 
penses incident thereto. Of these 
thousand, we speak advisedly, when we 
say, that not over four hundred are re- 
ceiving, from their professional busi- 
ness, a respectable support. Of the 
remaining six hundred, a limited pro- 
portion rely upon resources independent 
of their professional income. The re- 
mainder do as people generally do 
when they are unable to make both ends 
meet, they pass the difference to the pro- 
fit and loss account of their friends. 

But all are equally victims to one of 


the misfortunes incident to an unsuc- 
cessful practice. ‘hey are compelled 
to waste much of the most valuable 
time and energy of their lives in wait- 
ing for the world to discover the value 
of thew services. That they mav be 
always ready for whatever business for- 
tune has in store for them, they dare not 
involve ¢ any collateral 
pursuits, but must live on, idly hoping 
from day to day that their turn is at 
hand. They delude themselves with 
fond anticipations of distinctions, such 
as those which tardily rewarded the pa- 
tient faith of Hale, of Eldon, and the 
few other illustrious chiefs of the Eng- 
lish bar, who were rescued from that 
great Serbonian bog of exaggerated 
hopes, where armies whole have sunk. 
Time wears away, and with it the cou- 
rage and enthusiasm which can only 
exist in the atmosphere of successful 
effort. Of the thousand who enter the 
list, not a hundred will achieve any such 
result as would have induced them at 
the outset to have exposed themselves 
to the agonizing suspense, the heart- 
sickness of hope deferred, which they 
all will have to endure. 

We refer to New-York city, because 
there, wealth, population, and opportu- 
nity, are most concentrated, and ten- 
dencies develope themselves in advance. 
But there is a corresponding dispropor- 
tion between the demand and supply of 
legal advisers throughout the nation, 
and that disproportion is very rapidly 
increasing. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Warren's 
book at this time very naturally leads 
us to inquire, whether there be any 
thing in the operation of our institu- 
tions or the circumstances in which the 
legal profession is placed at this time, 
to depress the hopes and the ambition 
which his labors are eminently calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

For our own part, we believe there 
is, and that both the necessity for, and 
the rewards of this kind of professional 


lemselves in 
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toil, are diminishing. We augur thus 
in no croaking spirit of disfavor towards 
a profession which the world has al- 
ways delighted to honor, but from a 
; some observa- 
the 
We 


nt, only to glance at the 


conviction, based 

tion, and upon a careful scrutiny of 

tenden * our 
nra 


propose, at} 


up | 


j + 
ies of civilization. 


ground of our lnoression. 
} 


peen 


im- 


presse! with a conviction, that the 


sphere of duty of the law’s ministry 

has | \ much limited, and is des- 

tined to un ro still farther limitations, 

under the direct and indirect operation 
F litrcal institutions. 


yncy of all representative 
"government, and most empha- 
tically of ours, is, to enlarge the powers 
of individuals, and to circ umscribe those 
t. This tendenc 
evident @ priori; it is equally apparent 
in the past hist ry of our country. All 
our great questions of legislation since 
the American ec went into 
operation, have arisen upon a difference 
of opinion upon this point, the limits of 
the legislative prerogative. In most 
cases, the individual has been success- 
ful, and the government has succumb- 
ed. It has been already substantially 
it it is no part of the func- 
il government, to bank, 
to make inter- 


s, and to supply reli- 





y is 


ynstiftution 


conceded, th 
tions of a politi 


to trade, to lend 


hai inproveineui 


money, 


rious instruction to its subjects ; and the 


tendency of the public mind is to ques- 
tion the right of the government, to say 
who shall sell and buy meat and bread, 
yw what shall be paid for them; who 
shall transport our letters and newspa 


pers; who shall superintend the instruc- 
tion of our poor children; and, indeed, 
almost all the other political powers, 
sav? those which are necessary to keep 
one man’s hand off his neighbor, and to 
universal and 
and pro- 


maintain inviolate the 
common rights of life, liberty. 
perty. The absence of all legislation 
upon these and kin lred 

course diminishes the sources of litiga- 
tion, which can only spring from a vio- 
lation, alleged or real, of some existing 


subjects, of 


law. 
Such being the tendency, then, of the 
: faith, to limit the functions 


itive of the governing power, 


democrat 
and prer 
and to enlarge the moral authority of 
the individual! have a 
standard whereby to measure the rela- 


conscience, we 
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tive necessity, and therein the relative 

prospects of the legal profession, as a 

distinct order of industry. If we find 
- 


any source of litigation permanently 
closed, and no other of equal magnitude 
opened, we infer that the professional 


prospects of the lawyers are to that ex- 
tent obscured. 

We wo ild 
room for doubt, that the prev 
popular legislation upon the subject of 
it of eminent do- 


now ask if there can be 
iiling and 


banking, upon the rig! 
main, and therein of internal improve- 
ments cenerally, upon the whole sub- 
ject of chartered privileges, whereby 
the government enters into competition 
with individuals, upon the subject of 
religious establishments; have dried up 
innumerable sources of litigation. Take 
the subject of religious instruction, 
which is the only one of those enumer- 
ated from which the American govern- 
ment has in theory, at least, entirely 
divorced herself, and compare the liti- 
gation, in this country, to which it gives 
rise, with the same subject in England. 
The collection and distribution of church 
revenue, and the reconciliation of con- 


flicting interests under the English 
church establishment, has occasioned 


more law suits in England, than almost 
any subject of legislation whatever in 
this country. Their books are filled 
with reported cases. We h none 
of it scarcely. The ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions are simplified, and so self-con- 
trolled with us—divorced from the state 

1 requir- 
ing judicial interference.—-The same 
remarks may be applied to the other 
instances we have presented, so far as 
from their 


ive 


—that we very rarely find the 


rn 


covernment has withdrawn 
Iministration. 
Of a kindred birth and tendency, 
though less articulate, are the exemp- 
stay laws, the appraisal 
and the 
repudiation laws of some of our west- 
ern All are the incoherent 
stammerings of a principle as yet but 
imperfectly But when a 
truth has even thus far wreaked itself 
upon expression, there is no power on 
the earth, or in the waters under the 
earth, to resist its supremacy. It will 
agitate, it will struggle, it will writhe, 
but it will have utterance. It may suc- 
cumb for a season, but it will not be 
cheated of a single fraction or tithing of 
the empire over the heart and mind of 


a 


tion laws. the 


' 
t 
laws, the bank suspension laws 


stutes. 





developed. 
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man. We look for the time, and that 
soon, when the political parties shall 
divide upon the expediency, if not the 
ey ages ge of protecting contracts 
by law, and when the present offices of 
the judiciary shall in this particular be 
very seriously restricted. 

These influences, seriously as they 
are operating, are but the parents of the 
giant brood of tendencies which are ef- 
fecting the overthrow of the ancient 
dignities and eminence of the legal 
profession. The instinct of individual 
independence is fatal to any precarious, 
or what in this case is nearly synony- 
mous, to any extens sive system of com- 
mercial credits. An independent man 
cannot be bound by an obligation to his 
neighbor. The moment he becomes 
bound his independence forsakes him. 
He will. therefore, avoid receiving a cre- 
dit which he cannot be sure to cancel 
before it becomes abond. Neither will 
he give a credit which he thinks may 
cripple his independence by being dis- 
honored. He will not trust to an un- 
faithful or a stupid man what he cannot 
afford to «se. Justin proportion, then, 
as the doctrine of individuality obtains, 
will commercial credit be based upon 


the combined honesty and sagacity of 


the borrowers. When these two con- 
ditions of a mercantile transaction are 
guaranteed, the creditor seldom has oc- 
casion for legal protection or assist- 
ance. 

True, a long time must elapse before 
the condition we have supposed will be 
realized. True, we have somewhat 
anticipated the results with which we 
believe the future to be freighted. But 
we have magnified existing tendencies 
only that they may be more clearly 
seen. All their proportions are pre- 
served, and we have the firmest convic- 
tion that time will prove that we have 


anticipated, not imagined, the fruits of 


their maturity. Nor does this maturi- 
ty appear to be very remote. We ne- 
ver knew a single truth satisfied to share 
its empire with error. Truth never 
compromises with any antagonist. It 
may be delayed in receiving investiture 
for a season, but it is never quiet until 
it has vindicated its entire and absolute 
supremacy. 

There is another aspect of this sub- 
ject which deserves to be contemplated 
before we dismiss it; we refer to the 


depreciated dignity of the Bar in Ame- 


s of the Legal Profes 


ion in America. 
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rica. Sustained by 
or rewar at acces 


no special privileges 
ble to every class of 
ry order of talent, and eve ry 
degree of ignorance, the ancient dignity 
of their vocation has almost entirely 
abandoned it. It has degenerated from 
a liberal art to a trad 
from artists, have 

from scholars, they 
to clerks. They no 


society, ey 


Its professors, 
become artizans ° 
venerated 


istain the 


1 
nave dk 


lon vers 


honorable eminence of the Roman pa- 
tron, the prote ctor and d fen ler of their 
polital int rs, from whom they may 


command both services and he 
They are no longer looker 


cessary mediators bet 


ymage 
ip to as ne- 
n their clients 
» rather, 
ian the patrous 


wee 


and oppression; but ai them- 


PI 
selves, the de pe udants t 
of the public. 

We are far, howe 
this change in the social position of the 
legal profession, for we think we dis- 
cern in it the evidence of great moral 
advancement. It is the natural and in- 
evitable result of the individualizat 
of our people. Ther by » know shee t 
we no longer enjoy our lib erties at 
discretion of others. No haughty pro- 
consul, the proxy of a despot, armed 
with the double licentiousness of unre- 
strained authority and unbridled appe- 
tites, can uow impoverish our provin 
cial cities, riot upon our substance, and 


ver, from deploring 


1 
tiie 


violate our most sacred sentiments and 
rights. Every his own 
rights with us, makes him respect the 
rights of others; and we have no Cice- 
ro or Hortensius at our bar, because 
we have no Verres, or Cataline, or Mes- 
sala in authority. His professional ta- 
lents can never distinguish or dignity 
the social position of the lawyer, in a 
society where the people are denied no 
important rights. His rank is elevated 
as the social condition of the 


depressed, other things being 


man’s love of 


people Is 
equal. wee 
al aid and 


protection are of such trifling interest 


The few occasions for judic 


to the great body of the public, that the 
advocate awakens but litle anxiets 
about the result of his efforts, save in 


the breast of his own client. His fune- 
tion, too, has been so modified by the 
progress of free legislation, that a large 
and comprehensive mind is narrowed 
and hampered by engaging in the work. 
For the service that is now mainly re- 
quired of the lawyer, no special pre- 
paratory education is essential which is 
not equally essential to the merchant, 
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save the direct stuly of the law itself 
No forensic or intellectual training is 
thought to be at all indispensable to sne- 
cess. Of course, then, the supply will 
be here as elsewhere, proportioned to 
the demand. 

We have thus, very briefly, and, we 
regret to add, very impertectly, stated 
the principal causes of the decline of 
the legal profession in this country; 
first, the tendency of popular sympa- 






‘va the 


thy, and of legislation to ¢ y 
resp msibility of the individual. and to 
leave every man, as fur as possible, the 
subject of his owa discretion: and se- 
condly, and in con quence of the sur- 
render of its functions by first to second 
rate men. 

We are anxious to be understood as 
indicating a tendency, not a result 
wholly accomplished. As.this process 


of individualization is only in its early 


developement, of course, its conse- 
quences are not yet to be realized. We 
are fully aware that there is yet among 
us a most unnatural amount of litiza- 
tion—that improvident credits still con- 
tinue to distinguish the folly of Ameri- 
can tradesmen—that our judicial tri- 
bunals are clogzed with excess of busi- 
ness; but we insist, on the other hand, 
that there has been, tor twenty years, 
and continues to be, a constant dispo- 
sition to war upon tae legal profession, 
as a class preying upon the public 
through a useless and impostrous mys- 
tery. That the profession is not ade- 
quately paid for the labor and respon- 
sibility it has to sustain. ‘That its pro- 
fits are diminishing year by year; and 
that, if the theory upon which our go- 
vernment is based be a correct one, and 
the tone of our legislation be healthy, 


and is to be permanent, the mediation of 


the lawyer must fall into comparative 
disuse, or underzgo an entire change as 
to the character and value of his ser- 
vice. ‘There will always be abundant 
occasion in this world, we presume, for 
judicious advisers, and in that capacity 
they may constitute a professional or- 
der; but we do not believe that the 
rights of men are forever to struggle 
with all the inexplicable absurdity with 
which the combined ingenuity of states- 
men, of judges and lawyers, have incum- 
bered them, and which have, for so 
many centuries, made a market for the 
first talent and most vigorous industry 
of the ablest men. In a government 
like ours, which professes to act singly 
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to the greatest happiness of all, we be- 
lieve we shall soine day find out a way 
of simplifying our relations with oar 
neighbors to that degree, that good 
sense and honesty co:nbined, will be 
all that will be requisite in most of the 
differences between men, to decide 
righteously upon them; that no ten or 
twenty years’ study of formulas and 
arbitrary precedents will be necessary 
to establish a man’s obligation to pay for 
a cow which he has bought, or for the 
use of a house which he has rented. 
We are unwilling to leave this sub- 


ject without a single word to those 


who, if our view be correct, are most 
concerned with its bearing. We refer 
to the young candidates for the bar. It 
is for them to consider whether the 
prospects of the legal profession are 
equal to their hopes. Lawyers have, 
for so long a period of the world’s his- 
tory, been distinguished with the highest 
lic trusts, enjoyed the most exalted 
ionors, and possessed the most distin- 
guished ability, that it is almost impos- 
sible to convince a careless observer 
that these results are not incident to 
the vocation. ‘Tempted by the hope 
of such rewards, hundreds abandon a 
more fitting vocation for a chance in the 
game which has yielded such extraor- 
dinary success. But, for the reasons 
we have stated, we submit that this is 
a delusion, and is fast becoming a snare, 
and that, before the student of to-day 
shall have lived to reach the elevation 
where his expected honors grow, the 
tree will be found nearly barren. 

Add to this, that in no other literary 
profession, perhaps, is there so much 
fruitless study necessary for success. 

‘he lawyer's toil and research—and we 
speak of those labors which are necessa- 
rily professional—are not the acquisition 
of a science, the mastery of any great 
phenomenon of nature, the development 
of some new power, by which the 
whole mind of the human race is to be 
moved forward, and the comforts of 
men are to be multiplied. His brain 
does not weary with argument to estab- 
lish great truths, which, when estab- 
lished, materially increase the wisdom 
of mankind. It is scarcely too much 
to say, that the great mass of his pure 
law learning, might be erased from his 
mind, without materially impairing his 
interest as a companion, or his useful- 
ness and value as a citizen; and yet 
we are well satisfied that the members 


Mu 


! 
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of no other literary profession undergo too serious a loss of intellectual service 
the same amount of severe intellectual to ! patiently The 
labor, as the same number of lawyers. d e of labor and of capacity, 
It is not the business of the lawyer to wich is nee ry to make a distin 
seek or to maintain abstract right. HE ’ ed lawyer, would achieve a world 
is to read an arbitrary, and, to him, im- wide repu my if towed uy ny 
mutable, !aw, and apply it to the case of the natural sciences er u ts. 
which is submitted to him. He has he preliminary study and ht 
nothing to do with the right, b t with which are ne ry to qu ify a young 
the law. and when he finds what he es- lawyer respectably to hold his first 
teems to be the law of his case, to main- brief, would suflice to master the learn- 
tain his position. ‘l’o learn his law, ing of almost of t practical sci 
and sustain his interpretation of it, he ¢ s, and then he would have the best 
loes not explore the vast lomain ot of } mature life to widen its circle. 
morals and of knowled to learn \ t His labors, to 1} } steal 
is just and true. but he burrows through — bi l ( that \ é 
five or ten thousand volumes of 3% pori lat I { : of | i Ik 
to find what had ) the opinion ol ’ that } t i haps 
judges, from one to a id years his. \ ! 1 to] - 
befor } mn l ¢ \ pre- if \ ( ‘ tne in 
vious judgment, wiict in any other art struments of some of it nost tan 
or science is nothing more than a pre- tial enjoyment 

sumption, conclude him. He lays If p rents, and tl friends, wh 
down his weapon without haviog made duty it is to dir the education of our 
a sincle conquest over error, or a single young men, would pri rly conside: 
acquisition, except for the profit of the these things, we are persuaded they 
John Doe, whom he happens to rep- would spare them 1 their 
resent. charges much ol th mortification and 


} 


We speak in the common interest of anxi ty, which alw } pursue defeated 
the public, when we say, that this is hop 
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THE MYSTERY. 
BY R. S. S. ANDROS. | 


WauitraeEr? oh, whither? | 
The world without is desolate, 
Within Hope’s watch-fires wane ; 
Yet ruled by some resistless fate, 
The Soul bears on, and all in vain 
Repeats the oft-repeated strain— 
Whither ? oh, whither ? 





Whither ? oh. whither? 
Thick shadows gather round like night, 
And Life’s chords are broke in twain ; 
arth sinks a spectre from the sight, 
' And, still borne on, the Soul in vain 
" Repeats the oft-repeated strain— 
1 Whither ? oh, whither ? 


Whither ? oh, whither? 
; The sun grows dim with years untold, 
And dull with age Night's starry train, 
Their wings the weary Angels fold, 
i And still the Soul, borne on, in vain 
Repeats the oft-repeated strain— 
Whither? ob, whither ? 
Taunton, Mass, 
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CHAP 


FIRST GOi 


[ue war of 1812 f i the writer of 
this 1 then lacking several 
years ot thie ( fm hood, dene fi Ne ni 
on his own ex ) for support, but 
without ¢ lo } 1 destitute of 
r ( KR g in a iritime 
t n. the commerce of whict he war 
had 1, he beheld its merchant 
( heretofore peacetul 
\ ( and one after 

of | outhful companions for- 
s aniet occupations, | em- 
bark iY el \ 1 a hope of 
grit \ no predilection for 
a sea life, and with a frame unusually 
small and feeble, he could yet perceive 
no cl ince mn the ere neral Stagnation of 


all the arts of peace, of gaining a sub- 
sistel inless a chance should offer 
of a situation on board a privateer adapt- 
ed to hig physical capacity. This was 
not easy to obtain, forthe light berths 


were generally eagerly grasped at by 


1 tf) 1 , } wT) . ‘ 
relatives and friends of the owners and 
2 } 1 ‘ 
officers, termed by sailors ‘ ship's cou- 


sins,’’ and of this kind of patronage he 
Was deficient. 

At last, however, a chance 
itselt. A quon nt ship was 
being fitted into a privateer, and the 


surgeon olfered me a situation as his as- 


presented 
lam mercha 


sistant—although my only qualification 
ht knowledve 


lor tl olfice was a Slight Know! y 


of the composition of medicine ; but, 


“nS 1 event prove |, this was sufficient ; 


for the surgeon had no opportunity of 


displaying his skill, nor I of my dispo- 
sition to assist him, during the cruise. 
Our ship was a sood one, and in exce!l- 
lent condition for the business in which 


| 1 
she was about to be engaged; her ar- 


mament was effective, being sixteen 


‘ 
long six-pounders, and her crew, num- 
bering. all told, one hundred and forty, 


were for the most part good seamen 


ri oR e 


NG TO SEA. 


and able-bodied men. The officers 
were selected for their knowledge ot 
seamanship, or for their reputed bra- 





Th is manne l and | , we set 
sail from our port about the middle of 
September, 1812. with favoring gales, 
and buoyant spirits—making our course 
to the southward, being destined to 
cruise near to the coast of Brazil. We 
had been at sea about twenty days, and 
had seen no sail since we left the Ame- 
rican coast, when, one morning about 
10 o’clock, the word was paved from 
the foretop of “* Sail,O!”’ All hands were 
called, and all sail was set upon our 
ship, and we stood toward the strange 
vessel, which our lieutenant, who had 
gone to the mast-head with his spy- 
glass, reported to be a brig, standing to 
the north-eastward. All was now ex- 
citement, and the men were contem- 
plating the chance of a prize, and cal- 
culating their share of the prize-money. 
The guns were well seen to, and were 
double-shotted ; matches were lighted; 
the gunner and his assistants were in 
the powder magazine ; the men at their 
outs rs, and every thing on board pre- 
sented a most warlike aspect. My post 
was wi ith the surgeon in the wardroom, 
which we used for a cock-pit ; and after 
having taken from the medicine-chest 
several rolls of bandages and sticking- 
plasters, together with the tourniquet 
and amputating instruments, and placed 
them ready for use, I went on deck to 

w the progress of the chase. 

It was now about 1 o'clock, and the 
brig could be distinctly seen from our 
deck ; but the wind was light, and she 
was far off. She was evidently an 
English vessel, as those said who were 
matter, and a merchant- 


judges of the 
laden. Our ship had 


man, deeply 








~ 


English colors flying, but the brig dis- 
played none ; our officers had on Eng- 
lish uniforms, and our marines were 
dressed in red coats. The captain 
gave the word to “ man the sweeps,” 
and all hands turned to, with a will to 
propel our ship toward the object of 
our anticipated capture. 

We now gained upon her fast, and 
at 5, P. M., she displayed English co- 
lors. We could see that she had seve- 
ral guns on a side, but that her crew 
were not very numerous. In about 
two hours more we were within hail- 
ing distance, and ordered her to heave 
to, but her captain did not choose to 
comply with this order; we accord- 
ingly threw a shot across her forefoot, 
which the spunky Briton returned 
without any ceremony. We now gave 
him a general discharge from our bat- 
tery; but he was determined to die 
game, and returned it; but it was no 
equal match, and in about four minutes 
he was completely silenced. We then 
ordered him to send his boat on board 
us, Which order he promptly complied 
with this time. She proved to be from 
Pernambuco bound for London, with a 
valuable cargo of cotton, sugar and dye- 
woods, and her officers were ignorant 
that war existed between the United 
States and Great Britain. We remov- 
ed her crew into our own vessel, and 
sent her home in charge of a prize- 
master and seven men, where she ar- 
rived in safety. 

This capture put new life and ani- 
mation into our crew, and all our 
thoughts and 
prizes and fortunes to be made upon 
the ocean. I shared in the general 
joy, yet I could not but look with pity 
upon the captain of the brig, who ap- 
peared to bea very worthy man, and 
who said that he was ruined by our good 
success, as he had all his worldly pro- 
perty in the vessel which was now on 
its way to the United States. As for 
the crew, they appeared to care no- 
thing about their capture. ‘They were 
not English, and felt no allegiance to 
Great Britain, and they were well 
treated on board our ship, as our cap- 
tain would not permit them to be plun- 
dered of the most trifling article, and 
several of them wished to enlist among 
our crew ; but this was not pevinitted. 

Three days after this, we fell in with 
and captured another brig. We chased 
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her several hours, and came up with 
her about 7 o'clock, P. M., gave her 
a shot, but she did not regard it; then 
gave her the first division of guns, when 
she immediately hove to. We sent a 
boat with a lieutenant on hoard her, 
and the crew were found to be in such 
a state of beastly intoxication, that they 
were obliged to throw them down into 
our boat. ‘he masier was the only 
sober man on board. We got this 
drunken gang on board as well as we 
could, and the mate crawled along and 
sat down on one of our gun-carriages. 
This man did not comprehend that he 
was a prisoner, but assured some of 
our men that if he had taken them, 
he would treat them well; but when 
the intoxicating fumes passed off, he 
found that the saddle was on the other 
horse. This brig proved to be from 
Bahia, with a cargo of one thousand 
bales of cotton, mounting 10 guns, and 
having a crew of 18 men, and they, too, 
were ignorant of the war. We man- 
ned her out, and despatched her for the 
United States, where she arrived im 
safety. 

We had now the crews of both the 
brigs on board, but our captain promis- 
ed to release them whenever he had 
an opportunity ; and this soon occur- 
red; for, about a week after, we fell in 
with a Portuguese schooner, bound 
from Lisbon for New-York, when he 
released them all, and gave them bread 
and beef enough to subsist them until 
the schooner should arrive in port. 

This was a very common proceeding 
on board privateers, as it required some 
of their men to guard the prisoners, and 


thus weakened the effective strength of 


the crew, and our object was merchan- 
dise rather than men ; but the English 
acted on a different polic y- They took 
care to retain all the prisoners they cap- 
tured—knowing that they thus weak- 
ened the naval force of their enemy. It 
was for this reason that they had so 
many more prisoners at the close of the 
var than the Americans had. 

About the middle of October, when 
we were cruising along leisurely, pro- 
pelled by the light winds of the north- 
east trades, one beautiful moonlight 
night we descried a sail far off toward 
the eastern horizon. All hands were 
piped to make sail, and we tacked, and 
stood for the stranger. A]l hands were 
beat to quarters, and our ship put in 
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warlike array. »resently we disco- 
vered her to be a ship, and an armed 
one, and, to appearance, of a very su- 
perior force to us, and we accordingly 
tacked again to the westward, and put 
all sail on our ship—being as eager now 
juaintance, as we had, a lit- 


xen to court it. The 


fo shun ac 
before, b 


tle while 


tranger was coming up with us, 


appa- 
rently without an effort, with nothing 
flyin » we had 
top-s lding-snils set 
below an l aloft ° The 1 rer 
proached, the larger she loomed, and 
we all came to the conclusion that she 
was a frigate, and that we could not 
much longer elude her; our only hope 
was, that she was an American. but 
we had made up our minds that our 


he men 


above hist p-sa Is; wail 


‘ ' } 


‘ila t sails and stud 


= 
y 


she ap- 


cruise Was up, and t deserted 
their quarters, and went below 
bags and prepare for their 
transportation on board the frigate. In 
about two hours from the time we first 
espied her, she was up with us, and 
the discharge of a from her 
Then 
the usual inquiry was made from her 
—* What ship’s that?” and, on our 
remy the immediately 
called out “* How do you do, Captain 
W.?” We now recognised our sup- 
as a large privateer ship 
She was 


to pac k 
up their 


musket 


fore-castle soon brought us to. 
same _— 


posed frigat 
elonging to our own port. 
t third part larger tha 
more force, and was remarkable for her 
speed, us in many trials she was never 
ht glad were we all at 
ocean ; and our 
own crew clad that 
we had found a triend where we ex- 
pected a foe. Our captain went on 


» 
reALe i. ivi 


this meeting on the 
were particularly 


board of her, and remained a couple of 


hours. When 


Sia ~ 
company, and each ship wended its 


he returned, we parted 


Way again on its own course 

Half of the time allotted for our 
cruise had now expired, and our water 
erew short, and the little stock of veg- 
etables which we brought trom port, 


had been long sines expended ; so our 
captain resolved to put into one of the 
Cape de Verd islands, to replenish our 
witer, and to lay in a fresh stock of 
vegetable provisions. We made sail, 
in the direction of these isl- 
Ist day of November 
Sal, and in a few 
Cruising along, 
next 


therefore 
ands; and on the 
we made the Isle of 
hours after Be mavista. 
we made the Isle of May the 
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and in the afternoon we came 
anchor in the Bay of Porto Praya, in 
the Island of St. Jago, the principal 
one of the group. Our lieutenant went 
on shore in the cutter, and obtained 
permission from the authorities to fill 
Accordingly, all hands 
st morning in getting 
our empty casks on shore, and filling 
them at a spring, which was situa- 
ted back of the town, in a valley. It 
was no easy task to get our casks to 
and from the shore, on account of the 
rollers which beat upon the 
beach, frequently capsizing our boats, 
and causing the men to strike out be- 
yond the surf for safety. 

These islands belong to the Portu- 
guese, and are inhabited principally by 
(he soil yields many kinds 
almost spontaneously ; 
for what little culture we saw, scarcely 
deserved the name. Here we obtained 
the most delicious oranges, bananas, 
and sour-sops, in exchange for old 
clothes, whic h appeared to be the only 
kind of currency in demand with the 
inhabitants. Pigs, fowls, goats, and 
cassava root, were procured for the 
ship’ suse. This last article is about the 
ize and appearance of a potato, and 
from it is made arrow-root and tapioca. 
ynous in its raw state, but boil- 
ing extracts its poisonous prince iple, and 
it then becomes a very innocent and 
nutricious food. Our sailors, likewise, 
procured quite a stock of monkeys, 
which are numerous on this island, and 
some birds of the parrot race. 

The town lerable size, 
= the houses were of a mean and low 

struction. It was situated on a hill, 
an id the watering-place, as I have said, 
was back of it, in the valley. Here, 
all the water for the use of the town 


morning, 


our water-casks 





1 1 
were busy tne } 


surf or 


negroes, 


of ves getal bles, 


[t is poise 


was of inconsic 


was procured ; and in this valley were 
ths led down the 


tothem. Jackasses 


gardens; and pi 
ill from the town 
were continuuly going up and down 
these paths, laden with water or vege- 
tables, or going to procure them. 

The initbitants appeared to be very 
poor, and sadly deficient of clothing, 
which caused our second-hand elothes 
to be of more value to them than mo- 
ney. Itwas no uncommon sight, to see 
aman with the uniforin coat of an offi- 
cer, large rents, in which betrayed the 
an nce ofa shirt, a gold-laced chapeau- 
de-bras, and military small clothes, 








3o4 f an old 
while the legs and feet were ns bare as 
the hand of dame Nature fashioned 
them: ‘The officer who boarded us, 
when we arrive lin tl b iy, Was one ot 
the originals of tl 
strutted about our « 
a negro holding an umbrella to sha 
his sooty face, with as much self-com- 
placency, as any full-rigged d 
the pavé of the city. 

There was a battery at the entrance 
of the bay; its exterior was imposing, 
and l know nothing of its condition 


is picture; and he 
fleck in his bare feet, 


from my own observation, but it 
i 


was fhe subject of a good deal ot 
merriment nmong our crew. One of 


their galley stories was, that our cap- 
tain offcred to salute the town, provide | 
the salute would be returned ; and that 
the governor declined, because his car- 
riages were so rotten tiat he wus fen 
ful of dismantling his guns; this catas- 
trophe having happened to 

last time they were discharged. I one 
day witnessed the parade of the guard ; 
and the sight would have ealled into 
use the pe ceil of Cruikshank, had he 


witnessed it; for there is no portion 
hyperbole in saying, t! 


. ' al 1 
a singieé serviceatie musket, nor a com- 


rat there was n 
plete suit of clothing in the whol 
squad, from commander downward. 

In three days we had completed our 
watering; and on tl 
sail from Porto Praya, with our decks 
full of pigs and goats, and our taffrail 
strung with bananas, and each mess re 


1e to tn. we sel 


inforced with at least one monkey ; and 
for all these, I believe, not a single dol- 
lar in money had been paid; its place 
being supplied with old clothes and 
ship’s stores. We now he | tor the 
coast of Brazil; and \v aw nothing 
but the wide expanse of sky and ocean, 
for fifteen day s, when we poke i Por 
tuguese brig from L soon, bound to Per- 
nambuco, with a cargo of salt and wine; 
and the next day we spoke ano 
brig, for the same destination. Ont 
81st of November, two hours afier 
midnight, we were aroused by the cry 
of *All hands ahoy ! and on 

the deck, we found that a sail was in 
sight on our weather-bow, 
the south and westward. At 
2, we tacked ship, and got tot 

ward of her, and gave c oe 
stranger soon evinced no very great 
luctance to a meeting, for in an hour or 
two, although we did not gain mv 





a 
“ 


up 1 her, haul ] Pp to t! \ ] 
un i for il Spanish colors 
displayed. We perceived tha vas 
a lar i warlike | ship, mn h 
su} : w I in i h il a 
battery of re than 20 gun but the 
genet | opi forward of the cabin 
was, W 11 l 


respond with her great size and he 
superio i t. ‘The sailors and 
petty oO \ rij for a conflict 
anticipa 1 much certa 
peedly ¢ | indulging in gold 


‘ u f ti >i Oy 
i 1 ! i ( j ot nee | 
if \\ the ( ( y 
into her, when sl | i hea 
Spanish fl nd nup t I h 
oO Wet i hie a ! 
white she W I low in } 

, 

1g Lhe ¢ iwi | 
but our d t ss 1 that not 1 
of her shot « ol ‘ i ¢ (ur 
mul were ‘ I 1 | C h 5 
were evidently of a larger « it 
being short o did f 
tire hot so f as ours. One of her 
shot struck our mizen-mast, and moi 
then ha cut it off : another carried 
away our spanker-boom, and some 





or our othe spars were wounded, 


and some of our runningand standing ri 
sing shot away ; but nota man ) 
We could ee that our shot was do- 


ing execution on the enemy, but to 





what extent we knew not. Qu men 


wel 1 31 ( f ct t 
he w e1 iif : >a ! | 
not ord i >W ' in 
this m l I G 1 ’ 


enemy ( { 

were no I { ‘ 

thi hd il expe ition Ww thin \ 
wuld me ! 
broad , | oul 

nen we I et 
i] i y i ' t t I 
| ae vr ] l i hie 

for near! i | i enemy 

made Sil fo] \ 

ex e; tu ve ce 

I [ } tO t ( d, 





eee ee 











In s action, which to us was } l- l,and the end of t ( was 
less. \ y j a ) und wenrly loo 1 to with im | i 
as ma lees. were not improved w Eid 

'@) uptaiu Ww i leman la after, we wal 
worthy man, il b that | . ward of t enbia i mer- 
a brave one ; t his] rent did 1 ( it one, but 1 h tho pro- 
square Wi h th oplion of th OW 5 no da man-o We ran from 
they belt i we could have taken th her, id out-s | . The: word 
suip with ea by going alongsid f is now homeward— \ home 
ver; but he thou t the risk w we sailed. We ~<d tem 
too i »>be attem | I ne tuous wenther a \ ro ied th 





on i fell iu company with o wild po nothing | le an American ship 
wa lof h i ta 1 ind daS i Uv t 7th 
from | I that s! | ‘ y od V re 
of on! 10 forty enh and Vs and i by I -H ind here 
tilal, i tine we ¢ 1 rf t 
had é 1 their quarte an V hil I ; > had the 
b ‘ vere only prevailed upon to ) tw ip- 
man t ivain ! i” to 
al | 3h ) ship 
§ ), iti to iF | i d a 1 >, Ol , i h, ou 
bo i vv one « ne | 1 f teria s ot th ° We fOr 

i u ) 1 ey her ol, Now ‘rT, W little trou- 
inflie ou the 3 | and she sustained ‘rial in- 
cruise; it threw a ec! yur ina f lia we left Ports- 
the golden harvest mouth, and proceeded to our own port, 
time, we had ex; p. n- and all hands were discharged. 
fidence was gone—exertions were slack- 

CHAPTER II 
GO TO SEA AGAIN THE SECOND AND THIRD TIMI 
My four months experience in priva- a schooner, called the G ler; and 


teering hal satisfied me that this voca which the owners of our ve i nad iit 





tion did not accord with my inclination, ted out about the same time. Be this 
so I staid on shore a few months, k- however, as it may, and whoever was 
ing some other employment; but none the er that « eived th 
presented itself, and | was obliged, model of « schooner, she was the 
therefore. to look aza for a chance in t p e of ims lity 
ng priva as a mean { tsub- tha wild f: yd an ¢ r hit 
si } Chea ischoouer fitting upo 

out, t own of which offered m s \ first named | nb 
a berth, and Ia ited She wesan le vas herself faithful 
anomaly ) naval architecture, being to her name, she was the cause of a 
a long, low, narrow, and sharp craft; and great deal “un rinothers. The 
her bottom, from stem to stern, being carpenters grumbled at b ig such 
formed on the model of a wedge. Her shape! craft—the sail-m rrumb 


masts were tall, taunt, and reedy, and led at the old mainsail—the owners 
had a most roguish rake toward her grumbled about the expense of building 
stern. Her sails, too, corresnonde 


with her masts, and had a wicked an 





plundering look. The current saying men who were to risk 
of the time was, that she was built to tl I in her; and the féw who, 


suit a mainsail which had belonged ta under the influen f strong. potations 
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of whiskey, which was liberally dealt 
out to all candidates for the honor of 
sea-martyrdom, made the desperate re- 
solution of seeking it on board of the 
gallant Grumbler, they, too, grumbled, 
not so much at the quantity, as at the 
villainous bad flavor of the whiskey. 
The whiskey was not all potent in 
this case, for men were scarce, and 


. 


vessels were plenty —so after essay ing 
to get a crew in our own port, we sailed 
away to Boston, hoping to complete one 
there. But it would not do, men were 
shy, and we gathered but a few. and 
we set out to return to our own port 
again, and on the way, we got upon a 
rock. The high tide floated us off 
again without a hole in our bottom, and 
with no injury, save a 
knocked off, and this was soon re- 
placed. 

We now oP nedar 
and at last, by the a id of the whiskey, 
and the free use of th: it description of 
rhetoric which the Irish eall ilarney, 
together with a few dollars advance to 

ach, as bounty money, we gathered 
together about forty men and boys, and 
set sail on our cruise, on a bright and 
beautiful summer's day 

Our crew was ieaaeas her as whimsi- 
schooner. Th j eminded 


v 
1 
} 
{ 


little copper 


-ndezvous again, 


cal as our 
me in all but numbers, of the + ‘scrip- 
tion a downeast skipper gave of the 
crew of his lumber coaster, viz.: ** An 
old man, a little boy, a ’tarnal fool, and 

Frenchman.” Such a hatless, shoe- 
less, shirtless, gracele3s, unwashed, but 
not unwhipped set of ragamuflins, I 
believe never before indulged the gre- 
ss of their natures by congre- 
gating together. I had heard much of 
the picked crews of American priva- 
teers, and when I stoo lo on the deck of 
and surveyed the motley 
I could not but 
picked crew, 


gariousn 


the schooner, 
group around me, 
think, that we, too, had a 
and that if the old gentleman, who has 
the charge of the fires in the netlier 
regions had had the selection, he, too, 
would have picked just such another. 
On board this shapele 
hold me, a simple and beardless youth, 


: vessel, be- 


installed as captain’s clerk ; and because 


the clerk’s duties were likely to be, 
“like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween,” | 
ley crew; and because 
‘cupation sufficient,” 


was also purser to this mot- 
these two 


were met of “0 
our worthy captain had the goodness to 


old Dartmouth Prisoner. 
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assign me, in the quarter bill, the post 
of sergeant of marines 

| have said, that our schooner was at 
first called the Grumbler, but when 
our owners went to take out her pa- 
pers for the cruise, being probably tired 
of the grumbling that she had occa- 
sioned, they registered her as * The 
Frolic.” 

Our harbor, then, astern, we bonnd- 
ed merrily over the blue waters, skim- 
ming like a sea-mew the light curling 
waves, and wending our way to the east- 
ward towa a4 ata fishing grounds, 
tofish fora fe iggling and quiet mer- 
chant vessels, whit might chance to 

» bound on their way to Halifax or 
Pictou, and which had committed the, 

* be img man- 
of tiling un- 


to us, unpardonable sin 
ned by an English crew, 








der English colors, and of ema owned 
British subjects 
We were boun , then, I ay, over 
the calm waters: uight had thrown its 


dusky curtain around us, when we 


made the right pleasant discovery, 
licted 
while we were fitting out, that our 
might 
with 


which many on shore had pre 
little schooner, however she 
dance blithely over a light sea, 
light winds, lacked bearings, and had 
no power to keep up amid harsh waves 
and howling storms. 
We were going! 
no square-sail set, save only our 
topsail, and that reefed, when the wind 
suddenly shifted a-head, and our poor, 
non- Soncrigt, wedge-lil 
tling down fast by the 
tired to my sie 
wrapt in forgetfulness, when I was 
awakened by a tumultuous 
My first thoughts were, 
had got aground: my second was, to 


fore the wind, with 
fore- 


|, was set- 
I had re- 


epi ig bunk, my senses 


ike vesse 


stern. 


noise on 
deck. that we 
spring on my feet; but whatever was 
the occasion of the racket, instinct 
prompted me to rush upon deck. | 
made a rapid ge gg yn from our ward- 
room through the hatchway, in almost 
a state of primeval nudity, and alighting 
on the Jee-side of the deck, I found 
myself immersed to my waist in wa- 
ter. Ourcrew were all teetotal cold- 
water men, then, despite the whiskey. 

Our deck was 
every thing buovant 


ina wild confusion— 
was afloat, sailing 
xd disorder. Offi- 

‘n running hither 


about in most admi 
cers were shouting: 
and thither, some « ursing, and others 


trembling, but each one cadeavoring to 


do something to avert the ca 
we were so eminently threatened with. 
Notwithstanding my fright, I could 
not help being amused by the exhibition 


of the ruling passion, strong in dire ex- 





tremity, displayed by our surgeon. He 


had been fiddling, for he was a votary 
of Orpheus as well as of Esculapius, 





nd had been ad y-master, aud h 
to) | his way on deck, fidd in hand 
jul cerina hie « cut a | i- Wing 
in his lift Ih idle had cut adritt from 
the doct and cong iting th 
OuKUI W { i | int il ( $ 
f l in the lee - 
pel Pat on and ! » down th 
hatch houted tie ex 1 vo ol 
tt ( un Gai Ba ny i | Cl i 
thi ) Iy Ww 0 t port 
! ! ! sitil Hin S ive I 
fidd nown i I Medico * [ook 
0 Hoo if ! ‘ ) 
rian voice of th Wwaln Ly oO 
fu n i re a i r vo ol 
the surgeon At la the hatches 
wi » 2 | t'y bulwa cS KNOCK ] 
away, the booms Jashed together, and 


i¥ i 

the fiddle restored to the doctor, with 
no other injury than its being pretty 
well water-soaken. 
ly, w 
the sailors called a white one: we 


The squall, lucki- 
; of short duration—it was what 


made out to get the schooner again be- 
fore the wind, to dislodge the water 
from the 
t } Wt . } ony 

the hold, and our submarine voyage 


deck, and to pump it out of 


Was postpone 1 for that time. We kept 
ou our way, sorely against the wishes 


ion of all on board, except the 


craven, and he put on a show of confi- 
dence and resolution, which, I believe, 


No one went low 
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Our fate, in our comical little vessel, 
having well nigh proved tragical, our 
owners caused a railway to be con- 
structed, the first ever invented for a 
like purpose; and had her hauled up 
again on to the same stocks from which 
she had been a short time previously 
launched. Her wedge-like bottom was 
entirely remodelled, and from her new 
he did not so well pro- 


with an enemy, she 





construction, if 
muse to come up 
wis far more likely to k €p up herself. 
When she was again launched, a ren- 
dezvous was opened for the purpose of 
P| a crew, as most of our officers 
and crew were satisfied with their short 
and had seattered again in va- 


snoipping 
cruise 
rious directions. 

As for myself, my worldly prospects 
had not improved ; my heart was heavy, 
and ny p rickets were light: and it mat- 
tered bat litile to me where [ went, or 
how: so with little care, as to the con- 
sequences, I enlisted aguin in the 
schooner, in my old capacity. 

Our new captain was a short, dap- 
per, agile little fellow, smart withal, 
and capable,a good sailor, brave asa lion, 
good-natured, generally, and kind and 
attentive to those under his command. 

With this captain, a pretty good set 
of subordinate officers, and such a 
crew as we could pick up, numbering, 
all told, about fifty, we departed from 
port, and sailed to the eastward, being 
bound, as before, of the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. The first 
day out of port, we overhauled an 
American ship bound in, which our 
captain suspected was sailing under a 





sritish licence. He managed the thing 
very adroitly, passing ourselves off as 
an English privateer which had made 


ome noise upon the coast; and he de 


( lf ' ro ti sl 1p), W ’ 
1 } ‘ir 
! lu iis | We accordingly 
p L prize-n on bow'd, and th 
shin s condemned as our prize | 
! : } 
{ \ ‘i.o 1 i al i ¥ ‘ S 
. 1 } 
r¥Q bicibida t Sina 
ier belo to P rt i 
\ co i i 1 wun t vue is 
I 
if “oe woes ) r, OL Viti¢ 
i P a \ 1, over the 
Green D Bank Vi sit is la 
whe ¢ t unt ve cruized for 
ae , ‘e lof St. Peters 
or Mig late ts inhabit 
i 
' . . mostly 
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fishermen: and, as farastheeye could sent in our boat to destroy her. In 
range on the ocean, might be seen’ the hurry of getting the boat in, at the 


their small vessels employed in fishing. beginning of the chase. she had been 





These boats were of an unig ie appear- injured, so that she leaked badly: but 
ance, and their sails being tanned to by incessant bailing the crew made out 
preserve them from the action of the to reach the brig. The crew from the 


perpeti il fovot this coa t.addedt »their shore kept up an incessant fire of mus- 

singularity. We at first madea great ketry upon our men, but they loaded 
es, A : ; i 

one ot the bigs guns wiih ll and 


fluttering among these poor 
but in the course of a few dav 





that we did not molest them, and that and were not much annoyed afte 


’ i i 


we honestly paid t! for allwe bought Onur men cut a hole in her bottom, and 





of them, their ‘e off, and they thenset firetoher. They had hardly 
became our very rood frien ls. They completed this vice, en we h 1s- 
appeared to be a simple and 1 nsophis-_ tily recalled them, for we y an arm- 
ticated race of mortals, but very poor. ed brig coming round a point of the 


fter cruising about here for some harbor: and we knew that we had got 








time, without making ar captures, torun for it. Wetook our men on 
ve at last fell in th a fleet of vessels, board, letting the boat shift for itself, 
ound from England for Mirimachi and and made all snail. It was late in the 
Pictou. They were under a strong afternoon, and we were « 1 all 
convoy: but we dodged about until night; but the next morning we had 
they became scatte ed, follow neg them distanced the bri so that } ve up 
most out of sight, till their near prox- the chase 
imity to the coast had 2 ! | them This cru did not } } table 
careless: when pou 1 in amo in gaining | } t ‘ 
them. We { s captured two ery pl nt o I} vas, 
or thre id ittney were notw rth all the time Sel ! ted | 
manning out, being in ballast, going to on board, and we were, a t part of 
obtain cargoes of lumber; so, after ta the time, either chasing or bein 1, 
king out their crews, and what articles so that we were almost contir lly ex- 
of value they had, we burnedthem. In cited with expectation of gain or fear 
this wavy. in th course of afew days, we of ¢ pture. At our leisure | rs, ¥ 
captured and .<dsometenoradozen, were engaged in ing, and the fish 
T have forgott ly how many;:and = were abundant 1 of lq 
[ have lost m | is cruise We were vi | 
We on tween two for a short er 
vessels; ft! to the windward was expired, we p 
i ship, and » leeward a brig; w y | » wi \ y 
1 ‘ tl id she hove y mate l } 
to Vy \ p ing to tal po 3 i i that our t 
s th vat longside, and pre might as 
th *-mastel 1 readiness te nated the first d t 1 the 
to °0 m board. I } 1 but sf come } ze-m 5 f ! Iw t 


up out of the cabin, wh 1 had been Americal hip, 1 sl was not of 





writing the mst to the prize- much va . 
‘ oe 1 . 
them to! , 1 » tha } to | ird ed to t Cs ) { 
' 


1 { I ) Sau I 
i 
run down to the bri; but she did not cers, and many r er 
} ? baal 9 

like our near ap W us, and we ! ( 
were near n isl ! } +] ‘wasa TY} with . 2 » 4 } 
nrett leen N to \ } ] sh he Tr 1 ¢ ! ed 
j I 

: ; : : 
made Sh succeeded in getting in, usin] t forse iw ' t suc- 


mt ’ 1 ’ } 
There was a bin 1we did were iter than in private armed ves- 
] srt ptain sels, and t character of our schoonel 








on 7 
‘ j 
| 1 
} 1 the) ) “(f- 
ed to bo i ith l, lor 
the i ) I , ipl rin 
' ' 
He ya 1 1d po- 
1 by ] Vil Ve we 
tl ( ] naw l 
i 
rent of inen, and to co tty 
hii l ic i pi at crew a | | 
( int b nning of 1 
t () om) it m 
ee a } r ‘ 
l ily ] Wed li lV 
j ) ( i Lel tl 
\ i i Crs 
\WV 1 to i LU 
t to procure soi ren, i 
me ot r lieuten ‘ If 
| ) hed >the ¢ V ot Yo K, 1 
i) of M; i 
) red th iJ LV iStC! ) ) 
j V yur | ! ney, andm it- 
| r ! mm in their apol : 
i hats, bi ypcontri l to le our 
’ Py eae 
\ lit and made olbwitia l wa 
} 1 + 
nd I i tne Varicts again. 


The winter of ow 


‘ } 
ni Was Hou tiadae 


these sons of York: 
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orious suininer 


he was extreme 


vexed at the circumstance ; but for m) 
self. I liked the ride and the trolic, and 


wis in hog 


frolic on the land 
water. 


for 


‘ 


ly 


rreat hurry to exchange this 
our frolic on the 


During our stay at Portsmouth, the 


t Gra sonnet 
fSreat iil occurre 


consulne l, and a vi 


f “d, 
portion of that flo 


by which a larg: 


rishing town W 


w inflicted upon its 


prosp y, fre nu wh I be t | 
not yet recovered, (ur hooner wa 
moored in the river, near the town, but 
the officer in command fou nece 
iry to emove | r dov th 
navy vard, n account ol inger 
from t) $ 1 bun cments 
vb 1 WwW i . mo lirection. 
Ss | of our officers w on sh 

! Llh ) no 
them, a we 1 end »ren 
ull th 1 i i | to th 
sufl Our captain was 
pint lé W 
niso th United St 0 l 
lors who were there 


There was there a privateer schooner, 
the Brutus, of Baltimore, on board of 
ic! rreat many children and fe- 
males, who had been deprived of their 
und it was found necessary, in the 
cou of the night, to remove her 
1 the river; and many a heart was 


a r ¢ } 
IOUS i101 he tate of its loved ones, 


until it was discovered, the next morn- 
that they were safe on board the 


Having got together our crew, and 


made all proper arrangements, we set 

ul from Portsmouth on Ciristmas- 
day, A. D. 1813. ‘The experience of 
had proved to us that 
our vessel had improved in buoyancy, 
but not in speed. She was not.a very 
( : sailer, however much we might 


( / on her. Her best play was be- 


the last cruise 


fore the wind, which is not usually the 
case with clipper-built schoone ‘Se 

The day was near its close when we 
got under weigh, and dark clouds hung 
over the far-off blue hills; but we had 
a fuvorable breeze, and, despite the in- 
experience and drunkenness of many 
of our men, we got out to sea without 
any accident. 

We had just cleared the point at 
Great Island, when we perceived a 
small, dark object in the water, lying 
directly in our track, and apparently 
awaiting our approach. On coming 

» with it, it proved to be a small boat 
of the kind which is commonly called 
adory. It contained a man who had 
come off alone from the eastern side of 
the river, and who was a deserter from 
the United States brig Rattlesnake, 


which was then in the harbor of Ports- 


mouth. He wished to enlist with us ; 
and, as he was a prime man, we 
were by no means very scrupulous as 
to the rights of * Uncle Sam” in the 
He jomed with us, and proved 
to be one of our most effictent men, 
t, withal, such a reckless, princi- 
pled rascal, that it he came toa peace- 
ful end, the gallows and the hangman 
have been detrauded of their due. 
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MANUFACTURE OF WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND FLAX, AN- 


CIENT 


Since man was, by the Divine Jus- 
tice, condemned to provide for his own 
wants by bis own labor, the chief 
cupation of all the branches of the race 
has been to clothe and feed themselves. 
With the advan 
the developement of inventive genius, 
the taste for both food aud 


‘fined, and the wants 


OC- 


ment o scrence 


raiment has 
become more r¢ 
civilized people more diversified. 
may be said, that the food of the ! 
the people in all countries remains now 
nearly what it it the 
supply has become greater in propor- 
tion to the inhabitants of different ce 
tries, according to tl ty of the 
; 


soil, the industry of 


ever has been: b 


0 i- 
ie fertili 


the people, and in 


the improvements in the instruments of 


labor. Governments have, in modern 
times, attempted, by means of parch- 
ment laws, to extract from a barren 
an unintelligent people, with rude and 
primitive instruments, food, on terms 
as advantageous as an industrious peo- 
ple, with the aid of eminent science, 
can extract from a fertile soil. Under 
pretence of effecting this object, they 
have compelled consumers to forego all 
the benefits of a more fuvored region 
which commerce would confer on them. 
The effect has been greatly to retard 
the progress of the peopl all coun- 
tries. In fact, it 
policy of many modern princes to pre- 

the statu « that in which 


th ; people erm my the greatest 


Oli, 


of 
n the avowed 


has bee 


serve fat », aS 


happiness. 


When we look upon the progress of 


human race, from the rude ages to 


present 


the 
the 


compara 


civilization, we | 


o : 
UK Of 


AND MODERN.* 


entered, to a greater or less extent, in 
different ages und under different cir 
into the 
The other animal produc 
has formed by far the great- 
est basis of human clothing, in al! 
tries and Of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, linen was anciently the most 


cumstances, consumption of 
the pe ple . 
tlon, wool, 
coun 


ales. 


known in Europe; but cotton has, from 
time immemorial, clothing 
of the pe pl of India. 

manuliactur 

found their way westward, impeded and 
retarded by oppressions and restrictions 
of all Th of 
rulers sought to introduce the manutac- 


formed the 
The 
materials slow ly 


ana 


use 


ol those 


descriptions. rapacity 
articles into their 
then, by the grant 
of monopolies and barbarous restric- 
home, while 


ture of the different 
several domains, and 
tions, smothered them at 
they sought to prevent the art from 
leavine them for other countries. Al- 
though silk, from the earliest ages, com- 
posed the clothing of the inhabitants of 
Asia, and was known and used as an 
article of luxury long before the Chris- 
tian era, yet it was not until the sixth 
century, under the reign of Justinian, 
that it was introduced into Europe as a 
manufacture. <A few 
in a vegetable stalk, were brought to 
Constantinople about the year 530, by 
two monks. ‘The manutacture spring- 
ing from this soon became ** protecte d”’ 
Justinian and his vile 


eggs, concealed 


by royal favor. 
consort amassed great wealth by the 


monopoly. At the end of that century 


silk was known in England, and Char 
iemagne \ a linen shirt, a tunic of 
wool, th a silk border. ‘The manu 
facture of the article remained confined 
to Greece some six hundred years, and 
in the twelfth century was transterred, 
by fore to i mo. Int pourteecinti 
century it s} z ‘ sively thro ! 
ti bite nt i th tir ¢ 
Europe to Brita { \ lwas 
{ ( 1 A oti vo to 

( } CN si A 

of | ! i nsoug 

be rivalied he s¢ tific machinery 
of Euro; lhe manufacture of wool 
r. and other Fibrovs Substance , inelud observa 
1 Ave mt of the P L, of 4} Aik t t ir 

Pte New it I “ 
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and linen was introduced into England 
gradually, by the Romans; and in most 
countries of Europe it has been spread- 
ing, to a greater or less extent, for two 
thousand years, exposed to legislative 
oppressions of al] kinds, for the protec- 
tion of some more favored branch of in- 
dustry. 

Although the progress of manufac- 
tures in al! the countries of Europe, 
was at all times exposed to the abuses 
growing out of the mal-administration 
of the governments, it was not until the 
17th century, that the several nations 
commenced to make war, each on the 
prosperity of the other; and recognized 
the mutual injuries thus inflicted, as a 
principle, under the name of * protec- 
tion” to home industry. The great 
object of the labor of the human race, 
is to procure a sufficiency of food and 
raiment yor all; and for each to obtain 
as much for as little labor as possible. 
Every sovereign of Europe saw the 
importance of having his own people 
possessed of these 
great an extent as practicable ; and it 
was for this purpose, that, in 1148, the 
King of Sicily, having overrun the cities 
of Greece, compelled the silk weavers 
to go and live in Palermo, and there 
exercise their art; and they continued 
to flourish there, because the prosper- 
ity of the people of Sicily enabled them 
to buy the rich goods produced, at a re- 
munerative price Gradually, in all 
countries, the first manufacturers be- 
came wealthy and influential, and ob- 
tained incorporate and special privi- 
leges. These were gradually consoli- 
dated into the protective system, by 
which all the manufacturers of one 
nation were sought to be protected ina 


igi 


necessities to as 


monopoly of the home market; that is 
to say, the principle avowed was, as 
expressed] by Daniel de Foe, the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, in his Weekly 
Review. 1708: 


| evil to have cloth- 
ing cheap from abroad, rather thau to 
manufacture it dear at home.” 


The original desicn of 


“ame to be perve rted. 


working to provi le the vreatest 


labor thus 
quan- 
tity of clothes ou the | 
who! 
ernment wi 


al 
ost terms, to tue 


people, the whale design of gov- 


; sought to be to compel the 


of ec 


mass of people to buy only rtain per- 
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sons, at such rates as they chose tc 
demand. ‘The makers of these cloths 
therefore obtained great wealth, while 
the consumption of the goods was ma- 
terially retarded. A free competition 
in the supply from all quarters, would 
naturally afford the greatest quantity to 
a people, on the cheapest terms, be- 
cause every country has some advan- 
tage peculiar to itself, which enables it 
to supply a greater quantity of a given 
article, for a certain amount of labor, 
than any other country. Where amu- 
tual interchange of articles, thus pecu- 
liarly situated, freely takes place, not 
only the greatest subdivision of labor, 
but the best application of the advan- 
tages of all climes and iocalities, to the 
welfare of the whole human race, is 
brought about; and therefore, the 
greatest sum of happiness is obtained. 
Such a state of affairs eminently exists 
in the U. States, where perfect freedom 
of internal intercourse allows of the 
free application of the capital and skill 
of the whole country to the develop- 
ment of all its resources, wherever 
situated. Were such a freedom of in- 
tercourse, in the present improved 
means of communication, to exist be- 
tween any two nations, their commer- 
cial and pecuniary interests would soon 
become so interwoven, that hostilities 
between them, from any cause, would 
be utterly impossible; as a conse- 
quence, princes and dynasties would 
soon cease to exist, because war, with 
all its paraphernalia, would no longer 
be at their command to sustain their 
absurd pretensions. In former ages of 
the world, when the means of inter- 
course was slow, and the transportation 
of goods from one country to another, 
was almost impossible, separate na- 
tions had nothing in common with each 
other, and a war Was a matter of no im- 
portance, unless to those comparatively 
few, who were actually exposed to the 

hostile host. Even the 
cotton manufacture of India, which is 
mentioned by the first Greek historian, 
Christ, as having 
existed for an indefinite period, was 


known only as a curiosity to the Egyp- 


ravages of a 


five centuries before 


tians, at the time of the Christian era, 
five centuries after rumors of the 
** wool-bearing trees” of India had 


the Greeks; and it was 


spread among 
not until the 12th century, that the 


manufaeture was introduced into Italy. 
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42 Manufacture 
We -have stated that the silk culture 
was. introduced into Constantinople in 
the year 530; but it was not until 1622, 
during the re of Elizabeth. that 
some foreigners first made silk in Laen- 


ign 


don. It:took 1100 years to carry the 
trade from the Levant to the North 
Sea. 


The manufacture in England did not 
prosper to any great extent, however, 
until in 1685, from 30,000 to 50,000 
Protestant silk driven 
thither; to seek refuge against the per- 


weavers were 
secutions of the Catholics, when Louis 
IV. revoked the edict of Nantz. 
15.000 of these immigrants settling in 


Some 


and near London, located, what is 
known as Spitalfields, and became the 
chief seat of the silk manufacture in 


England. This large accession of silk 
weavers did not injure those previously 
established, but producing a great de- 
cline in the money value of the articles 
made, enhanced the consumption to a 
degree that improved the business of 
all. It subsequently led, however, to 
jeaiousies’ between Great Britain and. 
France. Although England had re- 
ceived great benefit from those French 
who had arrived in London, to make 
silks for the English, yet she sought to 
prohibit those who remained in France 
from adding anything to that supply. 
These mutual jealousies between na- 
tions were engendered, or grew up of 
themselves spontaneously, when no 
great degtee of mutual intercourse had 
previously existed; when, as yet, no 
large class of persons, in any one 
country, had become to 
depend upon ther in 
another country for articles of necessi- 
ty. The manufacturers were the first 
to feel the effects of foreign competi- 
tion, and to complain of its injurious 
effects, before the. people at large had 
learned to appreciate its benefits. As 
therefore, by royal favor, and govern- 
mental protection, the manufacturers 
were already an influential cla 
the ruling powers naturally leaned 
upon them for support in times ot 
emergency, it became easy for that 
class to obtain, what they, called protec- 
tion, at the expense of the people; more 
especially as that it is always, in all 
countries, the active class, or those who 
have some special object in view, that 
obtain that which they seek at the ex- 
pense of the many who have no organ- 


accustomed 
large class 


ss, and 
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ized opposition to that systematic at- 
tuck,  Eneland, nder Charles and 
Ci nw ll, eran Os | ous 
of commercial hustil other 
nations, v | h ( \ ! i ! inna a- 
tion laws, m S ! ons 
on imix of with | ities 
on exports In 1687, these i 
nyuries we estab] ‘ } } 
by France. These exam fol 
lov d by | other i 8 ] ! —_— 
Austria to is the close of seven 
teenth century In Germany, f om the 
earliest times, the revenues of petty 
princes, at lore tyrants, were druwn 
from onerous taxes on ¢ , 
rather, however, as a mode ol - 
sion, than with a view to ) sf 
manufactures. In all the 
countries, the general principle of rais- 
ing a revenue, has been to levy the 
highest duties on tho ticles most 
absolutely necessary to cc i use, 
and to the support of every i lual; 


and some of them, 


Naples, and Austria, have monopolized 


certain trade , as tobacco and salt, 
with a view to the profit. England 
has not done that. but has t l every 
thing of necessary in use, except ny 
water. 

The general principle which has 


been acknowledged all the 
in relation 


prohibit those articles which they sup- 


by powers 
. i 


to protect 
I 


pose most to compete with certain tnte- 


home, which it is inter 


rests at oO 
favor, but to allow of the fire e export of 
the products of national indu try ; that 
is to say. to allow the citizens to 1. 
but not to receive any valu le thing in 
return. The policy of Turkey has 
been the reverse of this, but equally 
plausible. The idea which \ 
presente | it i to lin Po 
was; that all tl \ Ith of a i 
must arise trom the industry i 
habitant If e, if all the 3 
of their industry 1 , by law, co 
in the country, it must necessari! 

rich ; exports of ‘Turkish pre ; 
ther fore, strictly prohibited: on the 
same principle all the preduce of other 
nations brought into the count would 
in so far add to the wealth of tl il- 
try. Imports have. therefore, t ithe 
time of Solyman the Mag ent. to 
the present day, been admitted at a 
duty of three per cent. ad val — 
however, escaped the sagacity of the 





i { pro } 1 y fel ty 

d l TI le l of th cnristian 
S l 
‘ ’ ‘ l Ss il’ ¢ tne ith 
| | ! na 
sid pney p pro e to 
! ou I { that air thei 
t ! 1 ind to pro t re ) 
i 
Ww 1 ) it eo itv. | 
a | te ! i ili 
‘ +1 . . 

emino } ! to i ; the consump 
tion of ! i ed vO ds. heeau 
‘ wtih en re | the ! p i 
ha to s t! lied a new inert 
a ; ty tl ; { ‘ ial icl hy 
y ymnid natu | th exp di 
fu ital in its rodu tion. afr | 
t f manu ‘rs and sellers. 
In ite of all these restrictions, how- 


he production and consumption 
ent century, have been 
immensely greater than at 
vious | riod of the world’s history. 
The increase in the production has been 


any pre- 


owing almost entirely to wonderful 
discoveries, and the advancement ot 
science, in each branch of mannfac- 


raphical position—si- 


rERIALS 
EACH YF 


FOR 


IN GREAT I ITAIN IN 





1800 615.284 | > 
bh ) of a ee ai 
1820 ,O4 eis 641.866..... 
12390 | ) L3t6.28t.. 
13 a 115 Pee. i.’ Ye 
L840 . ; ) se 47 ie ae 
l | Gan 4 , Serr ) 1.678. <ced 
’ ha in these figures, the most 
traord ry ise ice the close 
of t war nd this | ‘nowlng to 
the almost total abolition of the protec- 
tive system as applied to manufactures. 


Woot has alwavs been bj 
British government. Upto 
allowed 


wh wool was 





export \ t ] id l in ] ) 
un fo l gOF l p od ot 165 years. 
This m vy out of the idea that 


Manufactu r¢ 


> juence of her 


MANUF 


AR OF 


the object of 


tuated as she is, centrally, unded 
by good harburs, in respect to dl the 
large commercial cities of Europe—her 
vast mineral resources of lirén 
interstratified and conveniently d posed 
for cheap use and transit, and | SS- 
ing an energetic, industrious, and en- 
tel izibg p ople, natu I { the 
lead in) manufacturing lated 
{ 1 the continent by seas, « manded 
by her own ships, she, has hitherto es- 
ci ed the stating ns that 


} 


; Te . ‘ 1} ly 
sively ravaged aii tu 


Her industry } 


nations 


re- 


fore, been undisturbed, and her produc- 

tive power has progressed th re ra- 

pidly, that the paralyzed try of 

the continent has left the field entirely 

open to her enterprize. | r these 

circumstat she has | enabled, 
led b 1 l 


inven- 
tion in the arts, to main it ipre- 

has been threatened, but 
ly nffected, during the Jast 
ry of profound pe 
the | in her 
manufactures, we shall indicate the ge- 
neral progress. As an indicat of the 
rapidity with which her m ctories 
have official 
decennial table of the quantities of the 
raw materials imported into the United 
Kingdom, and takén for consumption 
by her manulacturers— 


ace. 





progressed, we annex 


ACTURES, TAKEN INTO CON MPTION 


EIGHT SUCCESSIVE PERI 


Flax. Hemp. C 


cwt CW Is. 





the peculiar long staple of English wool 
was superior for manufacturing pur- 


ry preventing othe r 
\ining it, they should 
keepthe manufacture to themselves. By 
this selfish policy, inventive genius was 
paralyzed, and the art of manufacture 
remained stationary. As soon as the 
French could obtain the English wool, 
their genius produced a quality of cloth 
if the Eng- 
a 


ioo- 


nations from obt 


altogether superior to that ¢ 


lish. This stimulated invention in 
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land, and they soon rivalled France in 
merinos and other stuffs. The quality 
was improved and the price reduced by 
their means ; and, notwithstanding that 
the fabrication of cotton and linen goods 
competed seriously with low-priced 
woollens, and the production of wool in 
England has increased 25 percent. since 
1800, the increasing wants of the trade 
have required the above quantities of fo- 
vool, which, as seen, have in- 
creased near 700 fold, and it is admitted 
duty free. The British New-Holland 
colonies have supplied a large portion 
of it; but the wool of the United States 
is now being rapidly introduced into 
English consumption, and will become 
a large item of export thither. 

SILK was known as a fabric as early 
as Edward III., and the 


reign 


manutacture 


was introduced soon after the battle of 


Cressy, in 1347. We have already 
stated that a great impulse was given 
to it by the settlement of Spitalfieid by 
the French refugees ; and down to the 
close of the 17th century the manufac- 
ture flourished, both in France and 
England, until the value, which had been 
proclaimed by Horace and Virgil equal 
to its weight in gold, was, in 1694, fixed 
officially at 7s. 4d. per lb. for Bengal 
raw silk, and 11s. 4d. for that of Italy. 
In 1718, the manufacture received a 
new impulse from one John Lombe, 
who went to Italy and surreptitiously 
obtained models of machinery, which 
he erected at Derby. On his death, 
which happened soon after, the govern- 
ment paid his heirs £14,000 to annul 
the patent he had obtained, and silk- 
mills were speedily erected in all direc- 
tions. About the year 1763, some im- 
provements in throwing and in manu- 
facture reduced the price, which pro- 
ducing distress, the usual remedy of 
prohibiting foreign silk was resorted to. 
This, of course, increased the distress 
of the operatives, and a serious riot, in 
1770, was the result. Under the pro- 
tection thus afforded, the manufacture 
declined, as is evident froma diminution 
in the import of the raw material. 
The events of the war, during the 
twenty years subsequent to 1793, when 


war was declared, caused the import of 


raw silk and the smuggling of the pro- 
hibited manufactures, tu undergo great 


vicissitudes. The suspension of the 


war, by deranging the whole system of 


exchanges that had grown up, based 
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upon the immense operations of the 
government treasury, produced ruinous 
disasters. In the year 1820, industry 
began to recover from the disastrous 
effects of peace. At the time of the silk 
riots, in 1773, order was restored by the 
establishment of a jist of prices, which 

II1., tor the 
After the war 


‘van 


was legalized by George 
district of *3pitaliields. 

was over, and skill and industry b 
to regulate prices, and not protective 
the i of Maccles 


ot subject to the ** protection” of 





laws, manhulacturers 


field, 1 


Spitalfields, were enabled to surpass 
them in the London market The 
distress thus produced, resulted, in 
1822, in the repeal of the protection of 


the reduction of the duty 


Spitalfields, 
on raw silk from 5s. 6d. to 3d. per Ib., 
and the repeal of the law prohibiting 
foreign silks, thus throwing the trade 
open to competition. The etiect of this 
freedom of trade, which it was assert 
ed would ruin alithe silk weavers of 
England, has been to raise the 

sumption of the material, from 
2,641,866 lbs., to 6,207, an in- 


3,5 0.000 lbs. in 20 


cone 
raw 
678 lbs. : 
crease of years, or 
near 50 per cent. more than the result 
of the previous 500 years of protec- 
tion. 

The manufacture of Linen has Jong 
been prosecuted in England ; but about 
the end of the 17th century was indi- 
rectly encouraged in Ireland, to please 
the wool manufacturers of England. 
In the reign of William III., the wool- 
len manutacturers becoming alarmed 
at the progress of the manufacture in 
Ireland, modestly asked to have it sup- 


pressed. ‘The king, in answer, made 
the following promise : 

“*]T shall do all that in me Jies to discour- 
age woollen manutactures in Treland, ond 
encourage the linen manufacture; and to 
promote the trade of England.” 

The measure adopted was to pro- 
hibit the export of woollen ods from 


Ireland, except to England ; and a 


hibitory duty existedin England. Asa 
kind of offset, a bounty on the export 
of linen from Ireland, was rat | 


which continued to 


improvements in the spinning of linen 


in England, have « nabled her to create 
a large trade in the export of linen 
yarn to France and Ireland. he for- 
mer has, of late, endeavored to exclude 


the yarn, to encourage spinning in 
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France: and the result will be the con- 
tinued superiority of English and Irish 
cloths. ‘The export of yarn from Eng- 
land was 30,000,000 Ibs. last year; and 
The 
consumption of the raw material has, 
it will be observed, more than quad- 
ruple | since l S20). 


business since 1820. 


Is a hew 


Corron may be said to be the crea- 
ture of the p: 
tory is altogether the most remarkable 
‘annals of human industry. By 

the above table, it will be 
than 31 

growth, was 
1790; 


eince 


century. Its 


sent his- 


ee 
ot th 
inspect! iv 


observed, that less millions 
Ibs., nearly all of Indian 
; : Dp . 
consumed in Great britam, in 


and in the 54 years which has 


elapsed, it has risen to 559 millions of 
lbs., mostly of U. States growth. We 
have mentioned, that from the earliest 


tines, cotton h is been Infsdae use ol in 


In ia fo elothing * but if never became 


an oarti ot imnoortance intil the 

United St s undertook to furnish it 

tot ' The Ameri 1 colton is 
9 


J ; : 
of two kinds. Sea Isiand, and upland. 
{ 


he former grows on the sea-coas 


has asmooth black 
separated from the wool. 


upland, an | 


seed, and is easily 
The Jatter 
Mog: 

is ot sort 


} 
grows on the 





. ’ 
staple. growing from and adheriog firm- 

: res re > 
ly to a green seed. The difficulty of 


cotton was such as to ren- 


cleaning the 


der the culture, to any extent, worth- 

could not be worth the labor 
of picking the seeds out by hand. In 
1793, however, Mr. Eli Whitney, a 


native of Massachusetts, 


less. It 


and a centle- 
ian of rare mechanical genius, invent- 
eda machine for clearing it from the 
seed, and this invention enabled Eng- 


land to defeat N ipoleon, and will yet 
revolutionize the world. The machine 


came into operation in 1796, and gave 
effect to thé steam-engine first | 
to the cotton 


James Watt, 


appli “d 
tt 


manufacture, in 1785, by 


to the 


Sir Richard Arkwright, thrown open 
to the public in 1790, and to the power 
loom of D. Cartwright, brought into 


use in 1801. “These tour wonderful in- 


ventions, nearly contemporaneous, gave 


that inpal to th ou uimption of cot- 
ton evidenced in the above table. From 
the year 1810 to 1820, the war, and 


other difficulties, prevented any \ 


; 


rapid increase ; atter 


ed astonishingly until it has now be- 
come, in value, one-half of the whole 


exports of Great Britain. 





spinning-jenny of 
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The extension of the manufactures, 
in the United States, has been great, 
but far less so than in Great Britain, 
because consumption of cotton 
goods has been checked by the opera- 


the 


tions of excessively protective laws. 
The machinery of Arkwright had been 
long in operation in England, but every 
effort to import it into the United States 
failed, until the year 1790, when Mr. 
Samuel Slater, overseer for a partner 
of Arkwright, came to this country, and 
soon after, in connection with Messrs. 
Almy & Brown, commenced a factory 
at Pawtucket. From that time the 
manufacture continued to struggle on 
against protective laws, in the hands of 
afew men, and compared with En 
land, has progressed as follows :— 


o~- 
5 


LBS. COTTON CONSUMED. 


1844. 
558,015,248 
_ 160,000,000 


1790. 
England. ..30,874.374 Ibs. . 


| Pe States . * 500,000 + 


The English duties upon cotton goods 
were 10 per cent., and about 12 per 
cent. on the raw cotton, aud which has 
now the United 
States the cotton is grown, and the au- 


been abolished. In 


ties upon foreign cottons range from 89 

This, of will 
explain why afew cotton manufacturers 
isly wealthy, and that the 
consumption of the goods has been much 
England. In 1832, a 
ressional committee the 
number of mills and spindles, which, 


to 200 per cent. cours¢ 


are enorimo 
slower than in 
con repor ed 
as compared with the return of the cen- 
sus of 1840, are as follows : 

COTTON MILLS IN 
STATES. 


NUMBER OF THE 


UNITED 


No. ot 


of Spindles, 1.946.503... .2.9 

“ LOOMBG, ..<.6.0 50.03 33,506....— 
Persons employed, ...57.466...-... 72,119 
Lbs. consumed,.135,000,000 . . 160,000,000 


This was a period of the descending 
scale of the compromise act. It may 
be remarked, that the whole period, 
1790 to 1844 
periment. A 
inventions, discoveries and improve- 


ts, both in spinning and weaving, 


has been one of ex- 


constant succession of 
meus, | 
as Well as in printing, have, in England, 
operated to reduce the pri es of the 
fabrics, and to promote their consump- 


i 
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ticn in all their forms all overthe world. in the United States. France import- 
Thus, it was not until 1814 thatthe ed, in 1312, 14 ,000 Ibs. raw cot- 
power-loom was known in the | lin 1844 received 120,000- 
States, and was far from ily used i from t { St : Ger 
in Encland in 1813. ‘The constant man 1 Holland, 20,000.000 Tbs., and 
occupation of the most fertile lands in Austria 13,0 .. Which describes 
the southern states, with the ine ise) onearly the extent of the manufacture in 
in the slave population in a ratio more those countries. From what has been 
rapid than that of the whites in Euro; here said, it will be « ved that the 
have served to throw out a most pro- English manufacture hes progressed 


lific supply of the raw.material, yearly, since the peace in a greater degree than 
making England more dependant upon that of any other country, and for the 
them fi pply. reason that she has gradually abandon- 

The acture of « 1 in Eu- ed-entirely the principle of protection. 
rope ) 1 le ili f i- J q antitie ‘ her le ng export 
culties ly to ¢ I 1 ext have | i S 





Q 
l ’ 1 x 144 

Coat } ' {9] , G2 ,19 
Co ) { 44.978.7 f 110 j ] > 
Li i { l 692 7 69 ? 
L } aaa cra ae ol rE ae a i 1.50 29 j 
Sill ~ o 74 1 > 10.189 
Wollens | 1.3 1 7 2,1 14 

r =n ( 1H 795 ’ 


For t] ve it of « foreion market nd the ve 
goods, the -val of which form four- ral direé 1 of the m ets is us to 
hits of her fot L Expr Is 8h d pen- lo 

EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
114, 1820. 1230. 1R36 1842 
To Colonies,,..........15,025,456 11,717,252 10,004,399 15,469,312 14,770,097 
N. of Europe,........ .14,693,580 11. 1906 7.390.654 11.570.542 16.920.4 14 
] 

Deke Ol! one wes vs 9,999 630 5, 074 5.066.749 6.317.029 5,373,955 
All other, .......... 2... 6,482,553 7,738,420 14,772,570 19,937,287 10,404,555 
Gra | a | = £ = 40 TO ‘ 194.6 57 .164.372 , ) 17 : 

It is ol ‘vable, that in sj of all which we have treated It is apparent 
the tarifis that have been enacted, and t that vast mn? ( Is de} lant 
all the protection accorded to the man- entirely upon &@ tate of peace, more 
ufacturers of the North of Europe, the particularly witl t ci try on which 


market in that direction h increased England most depends for a supply 


more than to her own colonies, to. the raw materials. In the last q 

which, by the way, tl exports were of a cent ‘Vy, tb progres f steam 
Jarge in 1814, dur { war tive commubicatio in | nd on rail 
Un 1 Stat , 10r im ct ent into roads, has | 1 such as to * annex,” 
this count v: OF t total of 47 mil- commercially, the nation f ku ype 
lions sterling exported in 1842, 36 mil- and America too closely to allow of 


lions was of the above four articles, of fature wars. 
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POLISH REVOLUTION OF 183 


“Tell the northern madman Poland must be free; 
A Coeur de Liou te lis inmost soul 
Ts ea true Pole—and a L tine world shall see 


Phat every freeman is at heart a Pole.” 


luetimeisnotarrived whentheabove empire of Russia only politically. The 


motto shall be understood,—but as ev- emperors of Russia are its kings, and do 
ery day's e r itnearer tous, not rule it.in their character of .em- 
Lh ) forth some perors, but i that of the kings of Po- 
facts relat to » late Polish revolu- land. The seat of government of this 
tion, i { ! ly engaged. kingdom is in-iis capital city at War- 
[ will mo ‘the facts, of which saw,—and here the revolution of 1830 
Iw an e itt vy im which [ commenced ‘Some writers state that 
too! ne part, il Jet the reader when this revolution commenced, the 
forin his opinion out of them, and see Russian army did not exceed two or 
into the vista of futurity which they three hundred thousand men,—the fact 
may, perchance, open to hun. is, however, that it did exceed six hun- 

Poland, at the tim the revolution dredthousand men before the French re- 
of 1830, wa id. at this time, is volntion of July ; and immediately after 
parcelled into five distinet portions. One that revolution, it was increased to eight 
portion of her territory, numbering hundred thousand men,—of which 


t 11 millions of inhabitants, or there were more than 180,000 in the 


more, is incorporated withthe empire Polish provinces, incorporated with the 


ub 


of Russia. Another poriion, numbermg empire of Russia, and about 18,000 in 
4.451.175 of inhabitants, is incorporated the Kingdom of Poland, viz :-—Some 
with the empire of Austria. The third 10 or 12 thousand were in the city of 
portion, Wilh a popul ition of 3,082,205, Warsaw, and in the’ fortress Modlin, 
makes a partot Prussia. Fhe fourth situated about 15 English miles from 


part, numbering 140,000 inhabitants, the city of Warsaw ;:and about 6,000 


constitutes the ind lent Republic of Cossacks were on the frontiers of the 
Cracow ;—but under the “paternal” kingdom. The Polish army, at the 
tutelace of the en sof Russiaand same time, numbered 32 thousand,—of 


Austria, and the kingef Prussia. The which three thousand seven hundred 


part, numbering over 4 millions of were in- the city of Warsaw, and the 
inhabitants, co he Kingdom of residue, 27 thousand some hundred, 
Poland.+ This kingdom has a sepa- spread in various parts of the kingdom. 


i 
rate existence, and is united with the The Russians who garrisoned Warsaw, 





TT — ' tle from the pen of G. Tochman, Esq., now Counsellor at Law, in the Courts 
of New-York ' the § rame Court of the I ed States. Mr. Tochmaa is a native of Poland, and 
he 7 f the celebrated Polish G ral-in-Chief, Skrzyneckt, who caused the Autocrat’s 
th i Mr. Toe nentered the Polish revolutionary 1V as a volunteer, 

rank of Major, and obtained the Gold Cross of Honor, * Virtuti 
M : oO V exile, in 1832, he was elected Vice-President of the Polish 
Co l Avigno il country in I837—and made himself known amongst us as Professor 
i | vil Cc ‘ . § Pp il lecturer, in behalf of the w igs and woes of hig 
cou i t ‘ tr for the columns of the National Intelligen- 


, and pleaded the cause of Russia and its policy. 
nd is residing, and practising law, in the city of 
the distinguished talents-and admirable personal 





the territories which constituted Poland before 
'd we include the population of Smolensk, Livonia, 

ke, Tartare, and Valaques, which provinces were 
rious periods before 1772,—iis population would 
» 1836. This I state here upon my own know- 
‘ c 1 Société Francaise de Statistiqae Universelle, 
i. M. Traugott Goljhilf Voigtel, edition de 1835 ;—and also Researches 


} 
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were lodged in the barracks, situated in 
the extremities of the city, and com- 
municating one with another by a Mac- 
adamized road, which runs around it. 
Or the two barracks situated in the cen- 
tre of the city, one was occupied by 
1200 of our soldiers, and the other by 
the Russian guards. The remainder 
of our soldiers who garrisoned the city, 
were divided into very small detach- 
ments, and lodged in the same barracks 
wéth the Russians. It appeared from this 
location of the Russian army, that the 
city was besieged. Besides, the Rus- 
sians had on all the squares, principal 
places, and military posts, 
which maintained strong patrols, day 
and night. These patrols met every 
hour at the appointed stations, and com- 
municated their observations to their 
respective commanders of the aforesaid 
military posts—who, in their turn, were 
watched by the superior officers roving 
on horseback from one post to the 
other—and reporting their observations 
every hour to the central military post, 

which was located in the centre of the 
city. The general commander of this 
last post, three, four, and sometimes 
five and six times a day, personally re- 
ported to the Grand Duke Constantine 
(the brother of the Emperor) all the 
news which was thus gathered by 
him. There was, also. an organized 
body of secret spies spread through- 
out the kingdom, (and in all the parts of 
the Russian empire.) A list of two 
thousand, at Warsaw only, was found 
in the office of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. These spies mingling with 
the unsuspecting inhabitants, in the 
reported 


streets, 


common course of business, 
their observations, and often their own 
imagined suspicions of plots or conspi- 

racies, to the poli ce inspectors. whose 
number was 52 in the city of Warsaw, 
and seven or eight in the suburb of 
Praga. The inspectors again reported 
all the gathered news to the police 
commissioners. And these last were 
obliged to see, twice a day, the chief 
of the police office to report to him, 
personally, their daily intelligence, and 
to receive from him the daily ord f 
the Grand Duke Constantine. This 
chief of the police was a privy coun- 
sellor of the Grand Duke, and com- 
municated with him three times a day, 
and more, when the occasion required. 

Besides this, there were spies watching 


Polish Revolution of 1830. 
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the spies, and these overspics communi- 

ited, personally, with the Grand Duke 
Constantine himself, and only at cer- 
tain appointed periods in the dead of 
night. So closely were the Poles watch- 
ed when the fire of the revolution, 
which burst out on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1830, was smouldering in their 
hearts. And, yet, when the 29th of 
November came, no sooner was the 
appointed hour of half-past six in the 
evening sounded from the towers of the 
city, than some companies of our troops, 
numbering about 500 men, took their po- 
sition under the arsenal, which was very 
near the Russian barracks, situated in the 
centre of the city ; and about a thousand 
men took possession of the roads which 
as aforesaid communicated between the 
barracks occupied by the Russians ; a 
few hundred men at the same time se- 
cured the national bank and the trea- 
sury. This being done, a number of 
officers of the army, some citizens and 
students of the University, hurried on 
horseback and on foot through the 
street, calling, ‘* to arms !—to arms '— 
the arsenal is ours.” At this same 
time, Lieutenant Wysocki, a professor 
in the military school « if the Polish 
cadets, which school was situated in a 
romantic thicket at the distance of about 
four English miles from the arsenal, 
addressed the cadets in the following 
terms: ‘Poles, the hour of ven- 
geance has come, this night we must 
conquer or die !—follow me, and may 
your breasts prove a Thermopyle 
agninst the enemies of freedom.” The 
number of cadets did not exceed 163. 
Three of their youthful heroes and six- 
teen students of the university, who 
were waiting in the thicket, went in- 
stantly to the palace of the Grand 
Duke Cons Cantino e, in order to arrest 
his Imperial Highness, which palace is 
situated at the distance of an English 
mile from their military school. And 
160 eadets attacked, at this same time, 
two Russian barracks, situated in the 
opposite direction, at the distance of 
half a mile from their school. There 
were near two thousand Russian caval- 
rv in the ubove named barracks. But 
ed and so brisk was the at- 
hat the Russians 


so nnexpe 
tack of our cadets, t 
were completely routed and dispersed 
in less than five minutes. £ ome of our 
companies had to unite with the ca- 
dets, at the signal to be given by firing 
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a house on the hill. But the attempt 
of firing that house having failed, Lieu- 
tenant Wysocki, who commanded the 
cadets, immediately moved with them 
On his way, he met 


towards the city. 
more than 600 Rus- 


a detachment of 
sian cavalry, ready to dispute his pas- 
sage, which happened just in front of 
a noble and imposing equestrian mar- 
ble statue of John whose 
horse is trampling on th 
quered Turks. Our young heroes look 


. i 
Sobieski, 


bodies of con- 


{ 

at him, Chey di cover his hors > ap- 
pearing to charge, at their head, upon 
the Russians. They obey the com- 


mand of his hand pointing at the Rus- 
They throw themselves for- 


sians. 
ward, bayonet in hand, and in one 
minute the Russians are routed. Just 


when this took place, the three cadets 
and sixteen students, who, as we have 
seen, went to arrest His Imperial High- 
ness, the Grand Duke Constantine, re- 
turned and joined their fellow-cadets, 
commanded by Lieutenant Wysocki, 
and reported that the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine had escaped through a secret 


retreat. Scarcely had this little band of 


cadets passed the narrow passage 
which, a moment before, seemed to be 


their grave, than they were charged by 
another body of about eight hundred 
whom they received with so 
and 


Rus wus, 
deadly a discharge of 
then with bayonets, that the Russians 
lost more than one-third of their num- 
at a retreat in great haste and 
confusion. After these first exploits, the 
little band of cadets reached the city, 
shouting, “* Poland for ever! Freedom 
for ever!” They were greeted with 
the utmost enthusiasm by the people, 
who, amidst repeated shoutings of ** Po- 
land for ever! Freedom for yo? 


muskets, 


ber, and be 


ever ! 
from all quarters of the city, rallied 
to strengthen their little band. So ra- 
pid was the succession of these events, 
that, at 8 o’clock, just when the Rus- 
sians organized their forces, and began 
to attack the Poles who defended the 
arsenal, the said band of the cadets ar- 
rived in time to take part in this en- 
gagement too. Here, again, the Rus- 
sians were defeated, with a very heavy 
loss. ‘Tio show what terror their suc- 
cess spread amongst the Russians, I 
will relate an anecdote:—When the 
Russians were retreating from the ar- 
senal, at some distance from it, they 
met a few of our soldiers with a very 
XCI. 4 
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small body of people, almost without 
arms ; and when this little band of our 
soldiers and people were preparing to 
retreat before the ten times superior 
enemy, the Russians sent to them a 
flag of truce, with a request fora free 
passage. This. of course, was granted 
to the Russians; and they passed in 
front of this little band of the Poles, 
saluting them according to the military 
rules of honor, to which the Poles 
shouted, “ Poland for ever! Liberty 
forever!” At this same time, several 
other battles were fought in other quar- 
ters of the city, and every where the 
Russians were beaten. At 10 o'clock 
in the evening the whole city was in our 
possession, except the place of Mars, 
which the Russians occupied during 
the night, but evacuated peaceably by 
day-light. It is impossible to give a 
description of the ecstatic joy which, 
after these deeds, filled our city. Thou- 
sands of victims, who, for their politi- 
cal opinions and love of liberty, were to 
have been executed or sent to Siberia 
that very night or the next day, joined 
the procession of our triumphant peo- 


ple. *Here the father saluted his son 
or daughter. There the child embrac- 
ed his loving mother. In another 


place, the husband re-joined his faithful 
wife whom he had not seen for years. 
There, again, friend met friend with 
Polish frankness and sincerity. No 
spy was feared; no Russian foot trod 
our streets. Nature appeared to be- 
hold with deep reverence our heroes. 
The night was beautiful. The majes- 
tic moon gave us day-light, as if to make 
us see the spring-flowers of our reco- 
vered freedom ; and its silvery beams, 
reflecting upon the thousand beauties 
of our city, almost made us believe that 
we were amongst the angels. The 
stillness of that charming night was dis- 
turbed no more by the agonizing groans 
of the victims of. lil erty. Patriotic 
songs and the triumphant discharge of 
cannon, which filled the air, carrying 
fear to the camp of the Moscovites, 
were the pulsations of a new life; and 
at day-light, on all the streets, squares 
and public places, the Polish white- 
crested eagle, in its majesty, saluted 
the people who, last night, rescued him 
from the craw of the black two-headed 
eagle of the Moscovites. The follow- 
ing day found 40,000 armed citizens in 
the streets of the city of Warsaw, and 
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Prince A. Czartoryski at the head of 
the new government.* The command 
of the army was entrusted to General 
Chlopicki, who distinguished himself 
in the wars of Napoleon. The Grand 
Duke Constantine, with his army, en- 
camped near the village of Mokotow, 
about four English miles from Warsaw. 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
stating here, also, that this revolution 
created a general enthusiasm. ‘There 
was no distinction of age or rank.— 
The difference of wealth there seemed 
to be annihilated. Poland! Liberty ! 
Freedom! were the focus and rule 
of the event. The sumptuous and 
pompous fetes, by which the despotism 
of the Czar endeavoured to corrupt our 
virtues and patriotism, gave place to 
celebrations of the deeds of our illus- 
trious fathers—and to the funeral vene- 
rations of the shades of murdered vic- 
tims of liberty. And no had 
the echo of liberty, and cry to arms, 
resounded in the interior of the coun- 
try, than every hour we saluted new 
detachments of our soldiers, and new 
bodies of our peasants armed with 
scythes, who were escorted by nume- 
rous groups of our charming and joyful 
country girls, with sickles aud laurels 
in their hands. Whatever the merce- 
nary and ignorant writers have said on 
the character of this revolution, it was 
so popular, and so closely united the 
whole nation into one pillar, that the 
Grand Duke Constantine thought it 
advisable for him to recommend him- 
self, and his army, to the magnanim- 
ity of the Polish nation, and asked 
permission to evacuate the kingdom, 
which was granted to him, and he 
commenced his retreat on the 3d of 
December. One or two illustrations 
in the following facts, may, perhaps, 
throw some additional light on the cha- 
racter of this remarkable movement. 
When the Grand Duke and his army 
were retreating to Russia, they met a 
division of our lancers, who were 
marching to Warsaw; these lancers 
being informed that the Grand Duke 
and his army were permitted to go to 
Russia, halted, in order to pass through 
the usual military saluting. The Grand 
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Duke approached them with his suite, 
} 


shook hands with a number of officers, 
and even soldiers, and reminding them 
that he was the lawful chief of the 
Polish army, endeavoured to induce 
them to go with him to Russia, offering 
to them money, and promising the fa- 
vors of the Emperor. The lancers, 
with manifest indignation, replied : 
* Your Highness, we do not want your 
money, and we thank you for the fa- 
vors of your monarch. As for the 
command to which you refer, there is 
none more sacred to us, than the call 
of our country, and we do not want any 
other reward than the privilege of 
fighting in defence of her 
Atter this answer, the whole division 
wheeled, and continued its march. 
singing, “ Poland is not lost, while we 
live.’ The revolution of 1830 found 
a great many Poles in the service of 
the Russian army. Many characteris- 
tic events happened when these Poles 
were leaving the Russians—I will re- 
late, at least, one anecdote. Colonel 
Turno was aide-de-camp to the Grand 
Duke Constantine for 14 years, and 
was his great favorite, and protégé. 
The Grand Duke expected, of course, 
that the said Col. Turno would follow 
him to Russia. But what was his sur- 
prise, when, on the frontiers of the 
kingdom, Col. Turno rode up to him 
to take leave—and said, “ Your High- 
ness, I have done all that the honor and 
duty of your aide-de-camp enjoined 
upon me. I have accompanied you to 
the frontiers of the kingdom—here my 
duty ends with regard to you. As a 
Pole, I have to answer, now, the sum- 
mons of my country.” 

The purpose, character, and limits, 
of this article, do not permit me to enter 
into a minute description of the ope- 
rations of the new government, and its 
changes in the first few weeks. I will 
state only, that during all its changes, 
Prince Adas Czartoryski remained at 
its head as President. That on the 
7th of December, Gen. Chlopicki was 
proclaimed Dictator, by the people of 
Warsaw, and ‘he. approved as such by 
the Diet. That instead of taking meas- 
ures to place the whole country in a 


cause.” 





* Prince Adas Czartoryski was born in June of 1770. Ue is a descendant, in collateral line. of the Ja- 
gielons family, which reigned in Poland from the time of the union of Lithuania with Poland, (1326,) uatil 
1571, when the throne became elective. His personal patriotism, talents, and services, rendered to the 
country, gained him thi fidence, which placed him at the bead of the revolutionary government. He 
is now in Paris, France an exile, where one of the most interesting circumetances of our .ecent visit 
to that capital, was the ~asure of forming his acquaintar in Brussels we had enjoved thato nis 
gallant compatriot, aud noble soldier of freedom, General Sikrzyuecki—[ip, D. R. 
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defensive state, the Dictator entered 
into negotiation with Nicholas, against 
the wishes and will of the nation; and 
that this strange conduct of the Dicta- 
tor forced the Diet to deprive him of 
his trust. Prince Michael Radziwil 
was appointed General-in-chief of the 
army. Prince Adas Czartoryski re- 
mained the President of the newly re- 
organized government. In the midst 
of this series of events, the Diet issued 
a manifesto, proclaiming to the world 
the causes and purposes of the re- 
volution; and a few days after, pas- 
sed the famous act, declaring in a for- 
mal manner, that Nicholas, and all his 
imperial family, are for ever rejected 
from the Polish throne. The clang of 
arms resounded anew from one end of 
ancient Poland to the other. The 
shouts of liberty were heard from the 
Carpathian Mountains to Riga, on the 
Baltic—from the shores of the Baltic 
fo those of the Black Sea, and the 
banks of the Dnieper. All the prov- 
inces incorporated with the empires 
of Austria and Prussia, were ready to 
shake off the German yoke. But as 
the principle of neutrality was then in 
force in Europe, the inhabitants of those 
provinces were advised to remain quiet, 
because their revolution would have in- 
volved us in a war with the three pow- 
ers at once—which our government 
thought to be advisable to avoid. Still, 
the governments of Austria and Prus- 
sia found themselves in such perplex- 
ity, that they were obliged to bring 
more than half of their respective ar- 
mies into the Polish provinces, incor- 
porated with their empires. We had, 
however, immense numbers of volun- 
teers from these provinces, who braved 
all the difficulties of passing the fron- 
tiers, literally covered by the Austrian 
and Prussian soldiery, and rallied under 
our standards. As to the provinces in- 
corporated with the empire of Russia,— 
these all revolted, and sent their repre- 
sentatives to the Diet, at Warsaw. 
The whole of ancient Poland became 
now acamp. Our old men imagined 
their wrinkles to disappear, under the 
old republican cap, which the cry of 
liberty drew from the dust of years of 
slavery. Their antique sabres shone 
again in their trembling hands—and 
the universal alacrity which overtook 
them, as well es the youth, caused 
their furrowed cheeks to ¢low with col- 


field of battle. 
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or and mirth. Our ladies, welcoming 
their lovers, asked scars and glory as 
tokens of their fidelity. Many of them, 
assisted by their fathers, husbands, or 
relatives, were our commanders—even 
in the field of battle. The Countess 
Emily Plater was a colonel, which rank 
she gained for bravery displayed on the 
Miss Kaminska gained 
the rank of captain. One lady was the 
first lieutenant, and her husband was 
the secend lieutenant in this same 
squadron, &c. Our mothers lamented 
the fate of their children, who were 
destined to bury their names in inac- 
tion. Our peasants, the old compa- 
nions of Kosciusko, bending under the 
weight of their age, disinterred their 
rusted scythes tocommit them to their 
sons. The remainder of our jewels, 
and all the deluge of precious things 
which ages accumulated in the hands 
of industry, and in the grasp of avarice, 
as if by the power of magic, were 
brought to the common reservoir—to 
eur national treasury. The ancient 
church bells, which had survived the 
former wars, descended from the tops 
of towers, to hurl inte the enemy’s 
ranks the balls which the iron of our 
domestic utensils had furnished. All 
personal and private occupations were 
suspended. One single aim—the de- 
fence of the state—united all hearts. 
And when the anvils and hammers were 
forging only arms, the ministers of the 
Gospel, the ladies, the old men and 
children of all classes, with pick-axes 
and spades in their hands, amidst re- 
joicing acclamations, were busy erect- 
ing the fortifications ; and those whose 
health did not permit them to work 
hard, prepared bandages, which the 
martyrs of liberty might soon need. 
The rolling of wagons, the neighing 
of horses, the cry of liberty, songs and 
adieu, mingled with joy and sobbing— 
all seemed to testify that the heroes ot 
Homer ceased to be demigods; that 
the Iliad was no more a fiction; and 
gave omen that the legiens of Achilles 
should be found in Poland. Nicholas 
trembled; emi covering his fear with 
bombastic manifestos, he moved not 
only the whole of European Russia, 
but alse all the Asiatic dominions. 
From the chain of the Ural mountains 
and the deserts of Siberia to the icy re- 
gions and the Pacific ocean, the earth 
was covered with crowds of his savage 
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slaves; and in January, 1831, over 
four hundred thousand of his soldiery, 
with more than six hundred cannon, 
were brought into the Polish provinces 
incorporated with his empire, of which 
ever 300,000, with four hundred and 
sixty cannon, (in February) entered 
the kinedom of Poland, where, as we 
haveseen above, the revolution was com- 
menced. Marshal Dicbitsch commanded 
this army. Some writers, and even 
some of my own countrymen, consid- 
erably lessen this number, and relying 
upon the so called * official reports,” 
which the obvious policy of the Rus- 
sian government had put into circula- 
tion, do not admit that Russia, at the 
time of our revolution, could bring such 
a number of soldiers to the field of bat- 
tle. They do not admit, too, that more 
than 200,000 Russians, with 400 can- 
non, entered the kingdom. The writer 
of this article is satisfied, however, that 
his information on this subject is pretty 
correct, and may be relied upon with 
more certainty than upon the “ official 
reports,”’ put in circulation by the Rus- 
sian government, whose policy is to 
conceal from the world the before un- 
heard of superiority of the Polish army 
over its own. The above sketch of the 
enthusiasm, which pervaded all classes 
of the Polish people, might have, per- 
haps, given place toa belief, that the 
whole population of Poland was in the 
camp—ready to meet the Russians. 
It was, in fact, ready to do so; but the 
condition of our finances, want of arms 
and ammunition—and the impediments 
which the unhappy misconduct of the 
Dictator, above alluded to, threw into 
our way, did not permit us to equip, 
and oppose to the Russian army, when 
they invaded the kingdom, more than 
60.000 troops. Of these, about 15,000 
were in fortresses, and composed sepa- 
rate detachments, whose duty was to 
divert the enemy from concentrating 
all his forces upon any one point—and 
to protect the organization of the new 
regiments. The remainder, 45,000, 
with 80 cannon, composed our main 
field-army. This main army, when 
the Russians were approaching the 
kingdom, was encamped at a dis- 
tance of a few miles from the frontier, 
in sucu 2 manner as to be able to con- 
centrate easily at every point of its-ob- 
lique line. Our vanguards extended to 
the very frontiers of the kingdom. But 
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it was decided by our council of war, 
that the principal battle was to be given 
under the walls of the city of Warsaw, 
on the right bank of the Vistula. In 
execution of this plan, our whole army 
was retreating for several days , taking, 
however, advantage of ev ery strong 
position, it fought many a battle. The 
most remarkable of these battles, fought 
in retreat as aforesaid, were; the de- 


fence of the passage of the river 
Liwiec, where a few —about nine 
hundred Poles, with two cannon, 


commanded by Major Wysocki, (the 
same who was lieutenant of the Cadets 
when the revolution commenced) oppos- 
ed, during all the day and night, an 
army of about 20,000 Russians, pro- 
tected with 20cannon. Jt has been said 
that the lost between two 
and three thousand men, and they did 
not cross the river, until Major Wy- 
socki recommenced further retreat. 
This exploit astonished the Russian 
Generals as much as the death of the 
300 Spartans did Xerxes. One of the 
Russian Generals, having ascertained 
what number of Poles defended that 
passage, is suid to have exclaimed, 
‘“* What can we do with 60,000 Polish 
troops before us—when 800 have the 
power to stop us whole days.”’ 

A few days after, when our main-army 
was only a few miles from Warsaw, 
from 40 to 50 thousand Russians at- 
tempted to break its line, and to sur- 
prise its rear. Gen. Skrzynecki, with 
8,000 men, diverted, however, their 
plan. He gave them two battles, 
near Makowiec and Dobre, and kept 
them back until the whole of our main- 
army concentrated, and reached its po- 
sition. The manceuvres which Gen. 
Skrzynecki displayed on this occasion, 
and the complete defeat of the Rus 
sians, gave him the title of the hero of 
Dobre—and a reputation which soon 
placed him at the head of the whole 
army. Onthe 19th and 20th of Fe- 
bruary, about 100,000 Russians, with 
200 cannon, were disputing the ground 
against about 30,000 Poles and 72 ean- 
non. The Poles gained the day—and 
Marshal] Diebitsch, who commanded the 
Russians, had the mortification to learn 
at this same time, that whilst this bat- 
tle was fought, the legislature (whose 
walls were tottering under the dis- 
charges of his cannon) passed an act 
proclaiming, that should Poland be 


Russians 
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once more overpowered by the Asiatic 
hordes of the Czar, her national repre- 
sentation shall be there wherever 33 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and 11 senators, shall meet togeth- 
er and deliberate upon her destiny. So 
great was the less in these two days, 
on the part of the Russians, that the 
conqueror of Balcan (Diebitsch) asked 
a truce for three days to bury his dead. 
This. was granted to him. 
The scene which then succeeded, sur- 

idea we can form of a 
people that loves liberty. During the 
camp was but a 
this love of liberty 
was celebrated. All the inhabitants of 
Warsaw—old men—children—and its 
omed us in this camp. 
. mingled with the sob- 
find their 


ol course, 


passes all the 


time of truce, our 


sanctuary where 


beauty, wel 
Songs andcheer 


vho could 


: 
muld not 


ing of those 


} 
‘ 
fathers, their sons, 


their husbands, their 
brothers, their lovers, presented a 
scene which a heart can feel, but no 
tongue can express. [Tt was an interval 


of triumph, joy, and sadness, which 
produce 1 on our soldiers a result like 
that which a shower produces on the 
plants dried up by the burning rays of 
thersun. No sooner had the time of 
truce expired, than the call to arms re- 
sounded in the whole camp. The at- 
tack was commenced by the Russians, 
and both armies perfermed miracles of 
bravery. After two days of fighting suc- 
ceeded rest. I would have been pleased 
to have seen my re iders amongst our 
soldiers, and to learn from them this 
moral power, and their determination, 
no danger, fatigue, could 

To the new propositions of 


which no 
subd 


submission, and offered amnesty, they 


ie. 


answered by the calm silence of dis- 
dain, and asked for independence to 
And after having 
their bayonets, 


their cou try. S@- 
cured the points of 
they reposed over the dead bodies of 


their own brothers, satisfied that they 


presentation ot 
which calmly, full 
tion, awaits her destiny. The 
morning dawn commenced with 


had done their duty in the past few 
days. ‘Their repose was, truly, a re- 
: : : 
i 


undisturbed virtue, 


and in resigna- 
next 


the 


new clang of arms—and the exclama- 
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tions of alacrity, which were lost in 
the repeated echo of ** Poland for ever ! 
—Liberty for ever!’ This clang of 
arms sounded without interruption, and 
with the rising sun we discovered 
200,000 bayonets of the Czar* coming 
from the large forest, called Milosna, 
which crowns the plains extending 
from its borders to Warsaw. It ap- 
peared as if this large forest, pulled up 
by its roots, was moving to overwhelm 
the small thicket of alders which pro- 
tected the right wing of our small 
army that braved the rage of the auto- 
crat. About 400 cannon of the enemy, 
and ninety-nine of ours, thundering 
continually, covered the horizon with 
smoke and lightning, made the earth 
tremble, and carried death amongst 
the battalions, which, under the ca- 
the fire of bomb-shells, were 
Our strong- 


nopy ol 


laughtering each other. 


hold of the right wing, the small 
thicket of alders, was taken and 
retaken nine times in the course of 


a few hours. The dead bedies, with 
which it was literally covered, served 
us often for breast-works. At five 
o'clock, P. M., General Chlopicki, 
who commanded our movements, was 
severely wounded. + Consternation 
spread throughout our line. All our 
battalions, like wrecks, were floating in 
the midst ef smoke, fire, and the ene- 
my’s columns, which had, like furious 
waves during the storm, carried us 
hither and thither. At this point of 
time, acharge of 20,000 Russian ca- 
valry swept the way before their 
foot-phalanx, driving away our scatter- 
edcolumns. Inthe rear of our camp, 
the suburb of Praga presented but a 
mass of fire, extending over three miles 
in length. 
carriages, filled with wounded, obstruct- 
ed the with Warsaw. 
and deprived our artillery of powder. 
lered no more. Already the cry. 










Thousands of wagons and 
communication 
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“Poland is lost!’ reseunded on the 
proud wall of that city. Already the 
hero of Balean saw himself a con- 
queror ; and when such was our situa- 


tion, the ladies of Warsaw, its ¢ hildren, 
the 
suburb of Praga; they 


j 
and people of all classes, brave 


flame of the 


* Some writers say that there were no more than 16) 900, and others deny even this number—but the 


writer of this article does not exaggerate in stating, t 
¢ Prince Radziwil was the actual General-in-Chief« 

name and control, Gen. Chiopicki actually comma 
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take on their own shoulders the wound- 
ed from the wagons and carriages— 
carry them to safe places, and pulling 
down all that obstructed the commu- 
nication with Warsaw, furnish ammu- 
nition to our artillery-men, who had 
taken shelter with their cannon in the 
flames of Praga. <A furious discharge 
of shells, bombs, and grape, puts in dis- 
order the Moscovites, who are already 
within the limits of the suburb. Their 
sudden retreat communicates terror to 
their other columns. 


this circumstance, he throws all his 
forces upon the rear of the wavering 
enemy. Some squadrons of our lancers 
obey his order ; and throwing them- 
selves into the midst of the broken 
squadrons of the enemy, retard their 
re-organization, whilst an unexpected 
discharge of rockets drives back their new 
squadrons, running to secure the for- 
mer. And this brings eur scattered 
columns and squadrons to a new life, 
and their muskets, bayonets, lances and 
scythes, achieve the victory. Diebitsch, 
who, a moment before, considered him- 
self a conqueror, sees now but a flying 
skeleton of the imposing array of his 
Czar. The Russian reporters say that 
they lost only 5,000 men on that day. 
For the sake of humanity, I would 
wish it were true; but more than 
25,000 were missing in their ranks. 
Our loss was considerable, too—es- 
pecially in wounded—and so wearied 
were the whole army, that we could not 
venture to pursue the Russians in their 
retreat. And in the night our whole 
army crossed the Vistula, to take rest 
and recruit in the city of Warsaw and 
its environs, on the left bank of the 
Vistula. Thus ended the famous bat- 


tle of Grochow, (fought on the 25th of 


February, 1831,) which astonished the 
whole civilized world, and gave a 
new life to our revolution. Next day 
General Skrzynecki was chosen Gen- 
eral-in-chief of our army—which now 
took the offensive position.* Our first 
movement was not, however, recom- 
menced till the 30th of April, when 


Gen. Skrzynecki, with some 20,000 of 


our troops, falling, with morning’s dawn, 
like a thunder-bolt on a Russian army 
60,000 strong, which was encamped on 


* Gen. Skrzynecki. commenced his military career in the Pol 


whole campaign of Napoleon against Russia. Our 


Hight infantry. At the battle of Makowiec and Dobre he was Gen 


The eagle-eye of 
Gen. Skrzynecki taking advantage of 
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the field of Warwer, routed it completely 
in less than two hours, making 16,000 
prisoners, and taking a number of can- 
non and various military _ stores. 
Whilst the main army performed these 
wonders of bravery, the separate de- 
tachments, under the command of 
Generals Chrzanowski, Dwernicki, 
Rozycki, Dembinski, and the volunteers 
in the provinces incorporated with the 
empire of Russia, especially in Lithu- 
ania, distinguished themselves in a de- 
gree that they have no reason to envy 
the glory to their fellow soldiers who 
fought under the walls of Warsaw. 
But as the sketch of their exploits 
would extend this article far beyond its 
intended and due limits, I will merely 
state, that the successes of our arms 
gave us, as trophies, 50,000 prisoners, 
about a hundred cannon, a number of 
standards, several thousand fire-arms, 
and a great quantity of various military 
stores. And they exhausted the forces 
of Russia so much, that even the priv- 
Imperial Guards, 
that time, was 
undaunted 


ileged corps of the 
about 30,000 strong ut 
brought 

“rebels.”’ 
by the younger brother of the emperor, 
the Grand Duke Michael. It was de- 
feated, (I believe for the first time in 
the annals of its existence.) under the 
walls of the town of Tykocin, on the 
20th of May—and its Commander-in- 
chief. the Grand Deke Michael, es- 
caped only * by the skin of his teeth.” 
Soon after the succeeding battle ot Os- 
trolenka, fought on the 26th of May, 
in which the enemy lost 15,000 men, 
Marshal Diebitsch and the Grand Duke 
Constantine died suddenly ;—the for- 


1 
us — the 


against 
This corps was commanded 


mer, perhaps, of chagrin at seeing his 
fame and glory vanish on the banks of 
the Vistula; the latter, it is said, died 
of the cholera—but the Poles who knew 
‘*the good heart of the Emperor,” not 
from his smiles, but from his deeds, are 
of unanimous opinion, that he died of 
a diplomatic pestilence which came on 
him, not from Asia. but from the cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg. Whatever, 
however may have been the cause of the 
death of these two men, Diebitsch and 
the Grand Duke Constantine, it is a fact, 
that the Emperor of Russia learned that 
his gigantic army was as powerless, as 


h legions. In 18 2 he was Major in the 
revolution found him Colouel of the Sth regiment of 
ral of Division, 
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was Goliah when he met David. In 
about eight months of struggle, his enor- 
mous army, Which invaded the Polish 
provinces incorporated with his empire, 
and the kingdom of Poland, with all 
its numerous reinforcements which 


were pouring daily from the interior of 


European Russia, and its Asiatic domi- 
nions, was reduced to about 130,000 
men, whilst our army, which numbered 
only 60,000 men when the revolution- 
ary war commenced, (exclusive of loss- 
es.) increased, now, to 80,000—and we 
numbered from 40,000 to 50,000 in the 
corps of Gerilas (volunteers.) In this 
state of things, Czar Nicholas resorted 
to a diplomatic art—and having found a 
tool in the person of His Majesty, the 
Citizen King, (Louis Philippe, of 
France.) he accomplished what his 
whole army could not. Whatever apo- 
logy Louis Philippe may offer for his 
conduct towards Poland during the re- 
volution, he cannot deny, that promis- 
ing an armed intervention in favor of 
Poland, he induced Gen. Skrzynecki 
to relax the offensive operations. It is 
not my object to say, whether Gen. 
Skrzynecki’s confidence in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s promises is excusable or not. 
But I cannot abstain from remark- 
ing, what is now known beyond any 
doubt, that Gen. Skrzynecki acted ac- 
cording to the advice of Louis Phi- 
lippe, fearing lest the chance of war, in 
his further offensive advances, should 
turn against us—because, had we been 
defeated in a single battle between the 
two main armies, he had not. like Na- 
poleon, new ready armies at his com- 
mand; and although Poland had men 
enough ready to organize a new army 
to any amount, she was destitute of 
money, arms, ammunition, and could 
not obtain them from abroad. With 
this remark, I leave my readers to 
form their own opinion, whether Gen. 
Skrzynecki’s acting according to the 
advice of Louis Philippe, in order to 
obtain this armed assistance which he 
promised him, may be excusable or 
not. J will simply state, that this di- 
plomatic interference of Louis Philippe 
saved Russia, and lost to Poland the 
fruits of her revolution. Since Gen. 
Skrzynecki remained inactive—a mis- 
trust in him, and other leaders, was 
created amongst our people and the 
army. And this, after some reverses 


of our detached corps in Volynix and 


Lithuania, and their forced entrance 
into Austria and Prussia, produced a 
movement which subverted the govern- 
ment, at the head of which was Prince 
Czartoryski, and compelled General 
Skrzynecki to resign his trust, and 
placed at the head of both, the govern- 
ment and the army, Gen. Krukowiecki, 
who proved to bea Polish Benedict Ar- 
nold. In 20 days after that, the tables 
turned in favor of Russia. Whether 
Gen. Krukowiecki was bribed by the 
Czar of Russia, or not, let the facts an- 
swer. No sooner had he taken the 
command of our army, than he sent 
Gen. Romarino with 21,000 men on 
the right bank of the Vistula, at two 
or three days distance from the city of 
Warsaw, and disarmed several thou- 
sand citizens of Warsaw, whom Gen. 
Skrzynecki ordered to equip and keep 
themselves ready to co-operate with the 
army. ‘This was done at the very mo- 
ment when the whole Russian army was 
concentrated under the walls of War- 
saw, on the left bank of the Vistula, 
where Gen. Skrzynecki permitted 
them to approach and encamp, with 
the intention of giving them, there, 
a general battle. Gen. Paszkiewicz, 
(who commanded the Russians after 
the death of Marshal Diebitsch,) being 
apprized that the garrison of Warsaw 
was thus reduced to 30,000 men only, 
ordered an attack. A three days bat- 
tle, in which the Russians lost more 
than 20,000 men, (some maintain that 
29,000,) did not see Gen. Krukowiecki 
acting as General-in-chief; but he was 
continually negotiating with the Rus- 
sian Gen. Paszkiewicz, spreading ter- 
ror amongst the members of our diet 
and the authorities of the city, and pro- 
posing to them a submission, or, at least, 
a capitulation of the city. On the third 
day, towards evening, he sent more 
than half of the army which defended 
the city on the left bank of the Vistula. 
The soldiers passing the bridges were 
under the impression that it was a ma- 
nweuvre, and expected to re-pass the 
river a few miles below. to take the 
rear of the enomy by surprise. Sut to 
their great astonishment, they and the 
citizens of Warsaw learned that it was 
a manceuvre to compel the authorities 
to capitulate the city. And this is what 
the Russians call ** we have taken War- 
saw by storm,” and what caused a 
French minister to say, in Paris— 
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‘* peace reigns at Warsaw.” After this 
ignominious treachery, the residue of 
our army were, of course, compelled to 
evacuate their positions and cross on 
the left bank of the Vistula; and the 
*‘ victorious” Russians, on the 7th of 
September, 1831, entered the city. I 
did net see them in Warsaw, as I was 
on the left bank of the Vistula. with 
the army that first passed the bridges, 
but I was told that all their officers and 
soldiers entered it with green branches 
in their helmets, as emblems of thi 
morable victory! ‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi!” Gen. Krukowiecki 

in Warsaw to re. h the 
sians of the * victory * which he achiev- 
ed with them and for them and our 
army, Which left Warsaw 27,000 strong, 
but deprived of all necessaries and am- 





3 ne- 


remained 


joice wil Rus- 


1 towards the fortress 


munition, retreats 
Modlin, situate about 150 English 
miles from Warsaw. The depressed 
spirit which this treachery created 
amongst our soldiers, want of all means, 
and the desire to spare the lives of our 
braves for a more auspicious time to re- 
cruit, equip and maintain the troops, 
induced our leaders to suspend farther 
efforts of the nation and military opera- 
tions; and after a month’s march, 
namely, on the 5th of October, the 
whole army whicli left Warsaw head- 
ed by General-in-chief Rybinski, en- 
tered Prussia. Shortly alter, Gen. 
Romarino detached, as we have seen, 
from the garrison of Warsaw, entered 
Austria with a corps of about 20,000. 
Including the other small corps, guided 
by the same motives as the main- 
army, more than 60,009, armed and 
unarmed Poles, entered those two fo- 
reign countries, Austria and Prussia, 
with the intention to go to krance, and 
await there for a suitable opportunity 
to renew the struggle for the 
dence of their country—which did also 
all the rmime 
all the members « 


indepeu- 
i 
members of gov nt, and 


: : . 
tf both hoi es of the 


Diet—with the exc pnion of a fi 
were overtaken by the Russia 
made prisoners of war. ‘The 
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however, forced by the Aus 
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spective bayonets, to return to Poland, 
under pretext of a general amnesty, 
which the Czar Nicholas *“* most gra- 
ciously” offered tothem. They were, 
then, taken tothe Russian army, and 
sent on the Caucasian line—many of 
them, succeeding in reaching Circassia, 
have become, there, military instruc- 
tors, and are now teaching the Czar a 
new lesson, what a people, loving liber- 
ty and their native land, have power to 


do. So the officers of the army only, 
the members of Government, and 
members of the Diet, were allowed to 
go to France. Still, however, more 


than 9,000 Poles reached France, Eng- 


land, Switzerland, and Beleium—and 
some five or six thousand, under va- 
rious characters, remained in various 


parts of Germany and Hungary; some 
ure in Persia and Turkey, and a few 
in the United States, all acting for, and 
on behalf of, liberty and Poland, as 
apostles of the former, and a living pro- 
testation of the injustice done to the 
latter. 

They are, in other words, represen- 
tatives and emissaries of the twenty- 
four millions of people sctually living on 
the soil of dismembered Poland—long- 
ing for their independence, and ready 
to prove, once again, * that every thing 
they have, belongs to their country, and 
very thing their country has, belongs to 
free nations.” The members of the Diet 
of these people, in three times the num- 
ber required by the act vesting in them 
the power of legislating wherever they 
shall meet together, are waiting in 
France, Belgium, and England, for a 
suitable season of answering the pur- 
pose of their great mission. And it is 
no poetic fiction when I say, that all the 
sons of Poland are forging again their 
bolts of just vengeance ; and the day is 
not far nt when the lightning, red 
with the wrath of accumulated wrongs, 
shall burst in seven-fold fury over the 
heads of the 
What they cau accomplish, let the 
sample of 1830 answer. There is 
no other Krukowiecki amongst them; 
7 | Phi! Nps *s new offers nor 
promises will not again be listened to, 


G. t. 


dist 


2 . scl ty ‘ “< 
roppressol and traitors. 
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New-York, January 1, 1316 
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AMERICA IN 1846. 


THE 


A NEw year opens, bringing, as is its 
wont, to individual man, thronging re- 
collections that crowd upon his memory. 
The incidents of his by-gone years, los- 
ing their scattered character, are ra- 
pidly concentrated. The mind, as it 
dwells upon them, grasps as it were 
at once, and in their true bearing, the 
action of remote causes, before appar- 
ently unconnected, and sees, or thinks 
it sees, their now evident results. The 
future, too, grows out of the past. We 
foresee, as we believe, what that future 
should, and perhaps may produce. 
We anticipate the course we are pro- 
bably to tread; and something more of 
unity and confidence of purpose is at- 
tained. Who has not felt this, as he 
passes through the portal of life from 
one year to another? Who that turns 
his thoughts from the individual to the 
mass—from the incidents that chequer 
or control the narrower sphere in which 
he moves, to those that attend upon the 
progress and destiny of that social sys- 
tem of which he is a part, does not look 
back, to embrace at one view the result 
of the institutions under which he lives— 
does not look forward and foresee the 
effects which are yet to arise from 
them, on the interests and welfare of 
those whom they protect and control ? 

Has not our own country reached, at 
length, that point, when we may justly 
make for ourselves this retrospect of 
the past and prospect for the future? 
Has not the period come when, dwel- 
ling less upon the scattered incidents, 
eventful and glorious as they have so 
often been, that mark our progress, we 
are chiefly impressed with and rejoice 
in the great result which their combined 
influence has successfully worked out? 

And how steadily, and rapidly, and 
gloriously has this been done? With 
indications how striking of the great 
purposes of providence, and the evi- 
dent mission of our people! Scarcely 
three centuries have passed away, 


PAST=<THE 


FUTURE. 


in the long revolution of six thousand 
years, since the vast and most favored 
region of the habitable globe was utter- 
ly unknown to civilization—almost to 
occupation. When, near the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, Columbus, 
not in search of a new world, or believ- 
ing that one existed in the midst of an 
untraversed ocean, but pursuing his 
course towards populous India, known 
for thousands of years, suddenly came 
upon the islands of America; and the 
adventurous navigators, who quickly fol- 
lowed in his track, discovered its north- 
ern continent; they found a territory 
destitute almost of inhabitants, though 
teeming with every thing that could 
minister to the prosperity and augmen- 
tation of the human race. From the 
Mexican gulf and the cape of Florida, 
on the south, to the latitudes corres- 
ponding with Scotland, Stockholm and 
St. Petersburg, on the north—from the 
capacious harbors of the Atlantic, on 
one coast, to those of the Pacific on the 
other, extended a region whose surface, 
embracing six millions of square miles, 
was nearly twice as large as the whole 
of Europe, which supports two hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people ; and 
more than doubled in extent the terri- 
tories of China and of India, the dwell- 
ing-places of four hundred millions of 
mankind. In this, the fairest portion 
of the temperate zone, there might rea- 
dily have lived, within the ascertained 
proportion of population as existing in 
the old world, five hundred millions of 
people. 

Nor was it from extent alone that 
it possessed wonderful capacity for po- 
pulation — wenderful opportunities for 
the developement of social existence. 
Not reaching, on the one hand, to the 
sultry suns of the tropics, nor piercing, 
on the other, inte frozen and inhos- 
pitable wastes; the mountains, almost 
universally, of moderate elevation, and 
the plains not sinking, in general, to 
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too low a level; its climate was salu- 
brious to a degree not equalled in any 
region of similar extent. A soil, rich as 
the narrow alluvion upon the vorders 
of the Nile, was spread over the surface 
of almost boundless prairies, fitted to 
nourish, in one part, the cereal grains 
of hardier climes, in a luxurious protu- 
sion only to be equalled by the wonder- 
ful growth in other parts, of cotton, and 
sugar, and tobacco, and rice, and the 
various products of warmer skies. For- 
ests with every variety of timber ; min- 
erals adapted to all the wants of so- 
ciety, and so scattered as most readily 
to minister to them; rivers so spread- 
ing their interminable arms as to bring 
together and connect, by a common and 
easy bond, districts the most remote ; 
harbors opening upon every sea, and 
inviting to profitable commerce ;—by 
such features was this vast territory 
stamped by primeval nature, making it 
without a parallel on the surface of the 
globe, in what is best calculated for the 
social extension and welfare of the hu- 
man race. Yet from this region, by 
nature made so attractive, was that 
race withheld. Some wandering tribes 
of Indians, not exceeding in their whole 
number the population of many a city 
in the old world, were, after the long 
lapse of nearly sixty centuries, the sole 
tenants of millions of miles, where hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings 
might have dwelt. 

Nor was it by restraint of population 
only, that the usual and probable course 
of nature and events seemed, in this 
favored region, to have been thus held 
back for the fulness of time. In the 
Old World, man, starting from the 
germ of his existence, had with in- 
creasing numbers, made progress in the 
development of his moral, as well as 
his physical attributes. Every form of 
social communion had come into be- 
ing; language, civilization, government, 
religion, science, art, and commerce 
had, through successive centuries, and 
from the farthest East to the Atlantic 
limits of the continent, given evidence 
of the natural development of his pow- 
ers and desires. From savage life, 
small communities had arisen, and 
swelled in turn into nations. The ear- 
ly forms of uncouth superstition, after 
giving place to the creations of more 
cultivated imagination, and even to the 
speculations of an unsatisfied philoso- 
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phy, had, at the fitting season, been 
supplanted by the teachings of inspired 
truth. 
sostris, of Alexander, of Rome and of 
Charlemagne, had combined numerous 
nations beneath the sway, and given to 
them the advantages of a common gov- 
ernment: and been followed in their 
turn by the kingdoms of modern days 
that have risen from their ruins. Arts, 
and letters. and refinement had been 
borne by the Muses from the banks of 
the Ilissus to the shores of Tiber, and 
thence to the Rhine, the Seine and 
the Thames. The sails of commerce 
had whitened the seas of India, and of 
Britain ; the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic. But not so was it, through the 
same long lapse of time, in the more 


The successive empires of Se- 


genial climate and amid the richer re- 
sources of the North American conti- 
nent. There, the few savage tenants 
of the wilderness lingered, in unim- 
proved barbarity, ignorant of written 
language ; speaking in a vocabulary the 
coarsest and most ungrammatical ; with 
a superstition so vague and transient that 
it scarcely amounted to the rudest form 
of religious belief; not possessing even 
the plough or the loom ; not dwelling 
in houses; not using the commonest 
of the metals; not venturing to navi- 
gate, in their miserable canoes, the 
oceans which spread along their coasts ; 
only making unskilfully a few clumsy 
weapons, absolutely needed for their 
ferocious warfare or the chase. 

Is it fanciful to think—nay, is it rea- 
sonable to doubt—that it was among 
those dispensations of Providence which 
so often have withheld, till the fitting 
season, the development of so much that 
has most deeply affected the social, the 
moral, the religious condition of man- 
kind, that this glorious and abounding 
region was thus wonderfully reserved, 
with all its unequalled advantages un- 
known, and all its original bright- 
ness undiminished, to be brought to 
the uses of civilized and enlightened 
man, at an era and in a mode which 
were to disclose new principles, and 
di‘fuse new blessings in the onward 
progress of his race—magnus ab inte- 
gro seclorum nasciturordo? Inthe Old 
World civilization had grown up from 
barbarism by slow degrees ; habits had 
too often usurped the place of princi- 
ples, and belief the place of reason ; 
power, long established, had acquired 
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reverence; what was local, or conven- 
tional, or traditional had come to be re- 
cognized as intrinsic truth ; and around 
all the fabrics that civilization, and reli- 
gion, and art, even with the sincerest 
aspirations for human well being, had 
erected, innu:nerable excrescences were 
of necessity entwined. In vain, could 
enlightened reason hope, amidst such 
things, to exercise untramimelled sway ; 
if exercised, could Jess than centuries 
effectually change, in the scenes where 
they existed, and where so many inte- 
rests were alive to protect and even to 
vindicate them, the habits, and preju- 
dices, and belief, and power, and insti- 
tutions which centuries had served to 
create and strengthen! For the New 
World beyond the ocean was this des- 
tiny reserved; thither might be borne 
the treasures that reason, Jong search- 
ing in the mine of social being, had se- 
parated from its dross; and there the 
spreading philanthropy, which eagerly 
aims at the widest diffusion of social 
welfare, might well hope to found, and 
build up from their foundations, institu- 
tions such as she could not elsewhere 
rear. 

And to whom was this glorious des- 
tiny assigned? The liberty of man, 
in the new world, was not to spring 
from the rude license of untamed bar- 
barians; nor the restraint of govern- 
ment from the lessons of sweeping 
conquerors ; nor the energy of indus- 
try, from the cravings of poverty 
and want; nor religion, trom the fiery 
impulses of a persecuiing spirit. No! 
liberty, and order, and industry, and 
religion, were to be planted by other 
hands and reared by other influences. 
Who brought them from the British 
islands? To Virginia—the associates 
of De la Ware, less distinguished by 
rank than virtue, of Southampton, the 
friend of Shakspeare, who, almost be- 
fore a hut was thrown up to shelter 
them, hastened to write back to the 
friends they had left beyond the ocean, 
that they ‘*doubted not God would 
raise their state, and build up his 
church in that excellent clime” to 
which they were come. To Mary- 
land—the followers of the mild and 
liberal and enlightened Calvert, whose 
charge and solicitude to * protect them 
in their rights and liberties’ was so 
early and constant, as to elicit from 


them the spontaneous ‘testimony of 
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their gratitude,” and the voluntary gift, 
for the public uses of the colony, of the 
largest subsidy their means could fur- 
nish. To Massachusetts—the noble 
band whose “ very genius always led 
them to eppose,” as the arbitrary Straf- 
ford angrily exclaimed, the domination 
of power, whether in church or state. 
To Rhode Island—the companions of 
Roger Williams, who established, as 
the fundamental principle of the social 
compact, that the will of the majority 
was supreme in the government of civil 
things, and the conscience was to be 
ruled by God alone. ‘To Pennsylvania 
—the people whom, as Cromwell de- 
clared, neither gifts, honors, offices, nor 
places could win; the spirits who, far 
in advance of their times, already held, 
with the illustrious founder of their 
new community, that general education 
should be provided for; that poverty, 
not dishonest, should never be punished 
by imprisonment, nor offences against 
property, by death; and who, in the 
land where feudal inequality was re- 
cognized as an indispensable condition 
of society, if not an actual benefit and 
blessing, publicly proclaimed that it 
was contrary ‘“‘to the appointment of 
the Great Governor of the world,” that 
‘‘ nineteen parts of the land should feed 
the appetites of the twentieth.” To 
New-Jersey—the little band who had 
scarcely made their first settlement, 
when they published a solemn decla- 
ration, recognizing absolute freedom of 
religious opinion; the vote by ballot ; 
universal suffrage ; the unqualified duty 
of the representative to obey the in- 
structions of the electors; the choice 
of justices by the people, and judges 
by the Assembly for limited terms ; the 
trial by jury, to whom the judges were 
only to be assistants ; no imprisonment 
for debt; the protection of the Indian; 
and the education of the orphan at the 
public expense. 

And who were they, that, from 
elsewhere than the British _ isles, 
sought with eager sails, in the solitudes 
beyond the ocean, the promises that 
their hearts yearned for, but could 
10t find in old, and enlightened, and 
self-satis.ed Europe? Who were 
they, that, with wives and children, 
came hastening from the cliffs of Swit- 
zerland, the vine-clad hills of France, 
the teeming valleys of the Rhine, the lev- 
e) plains of Holland, and even the bleak 
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shores of the Baltic and the Northern 
Sea? Lowly, indeed, they might oft- 
times have been in this world’s eye, 
and poor in this world’s goods; but 
they were men who, with few lights 
to illumine, and few guides to lead or 
strengthen the m—beneath the frowning 
turrets of lordly castles, and circled by 
the meshes of feudal customs, and 
surrounded by the all-pervading influ- 
ences of a faith cemented by time and 
power, had yet felt and nursed in their 
hearts, the greatest of truths and rights, 
alike civil and religious; coveting to at- 
tain, and to enjoy them, and willing 
to sacrifice for them, if need be, home, 
and home’s associations, and life itself. 
Children, were they, of those who, 
“on the Alpine mountains cold, kept 
pure the truth of God,” and amid their 
fastnesses preserved, from surrounding 
and universal monarchy, the form and 
substance of democracy—who, under 
the banners of Gustavus, broke through 
the ramparts of feudal despotism—who, 
in the bold teachings of Luther, Zu- 
inglius, and Calvin, hailed the vindica- 
tion of the rights of conscience—who, 
amid marshes and lowlands, success- 
fully protected commercial freedom, 
and popular sovereignty, and religious 
liberty, against the banded power and 
chivalry of Spain, in her most powerful 
day—and whom the proudest of Bour- 
bon kings could indeed drive from their 
homesteads and their workshops, but 
not from their devotion to liberty and 
their God. These were the men who 
were to found and form for themselves 
institutions of society and government, 
in a world where all the future was 
open to them, uncontrolled and un- 
trammelled by a vestige of the past. 
That duty, not more for themselves, 
than the ages and people that were to 
follow them, these wandering and de- 
spised apostles of a truer social faith 
performed, with simple and fearless 
earnestness, in their wilderness beyond 
the ocean; while the power and genius 
of the civilized world, from which they 
came, were thinking as little of their 
doctrines and their actions, as the ten- 
ants of Roman palaces, and the teach- 
ers of Grecian schools, had thought, 
sixteen centuries before, of the divine 
lessons which Providence had selected 
the wandering fishermen and artizans 
of Palestine to proclaim. While men, 
whose names are still hardly rescued 
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from oblivion, by grateful research, and 
are never blazoned on fame’s escutcheon, 


were establishing as the very basis of 


their fellowship the principles and truths 
which intelligence, and reason, and 
wisdom, and Christian 
should alike have united to cherish and 
extend—how many spirits stil] foremost 
in the world’s regard—* lights of the 
church and guardians of the laws’— 
were enlisted to suppress, to pervert, 
or to destroy them! Bacon, brightest 
of his age and country in acknowledged 
genius, was seeking to uphold, against 
the feelings and efforts of the times, 
tribunals of justice in form and prac- 
tice the most ; 
check the struggling 
presentative governiment, by influences 
secret, systematic and corrupt. Coke, 
chief minister and interpreter of the 
laws, was claiming for the monarch the 
right to dispense with them at his will. 
Laud, the head of a church founded in 
revolt against ecclesiastical intolerance, 
was engaged in ceaseless efforts to re- 
store it in more than pristine vigour. 
Cromwell, raised to power and to lofty 
fame by vindicatinga people’s rights, was 
degrading his great trust into the stale of- 
fices of a military despot. Clarendon, 
who had started in the race of patriotism 
side by side with Hambden, was sacri- 
ficing the last remnants of his country’s 
freedom and honor to the most worth- 
less and profligate of her kings. In 
France, the faint but cheering lights 
of popular control in civil government 
and wise tolerance in religion, were 
crushed as they broke forth, by the 
proud feet of Richelieu, of Mazarin, and 
of Louis; and democracy was driven 
even from the citadel which she ap- 
peared to have secured, when Barnvelt 
perished on the scaffold, and Grotius 
was a wandering exile, and all the vir- 
tues of Dewitt failed to rescue him 
from his bloody fate. It seemed as if, 
in the Old World, the dark spirit of by- 
gone ages could not be exorcised—that 
if the germ of social freedom and human 
right was planted it could not grow ; 
or, if it grew, old weeds must choke it 
or storms uproot it there ; and that they 
only “had chosen the good part that 
could not be taken from them,’’ who, 
full of devotion and of faith in their 
glorious mission, sought in the New 
World the only true spot whereon to 
build institutions which were to spring 


benevolence 


odious, or aiming to 


principles of re- 
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from and to protect the real welfare 
and freedom of man. 

And how was that part performed ? 
Did they follow in the footsteps of 
other times? Was their reason se- 
duced by the precedents, or dazzled 
by the fame of past republics? Did 
they seek to found their governments 
on the crude dictation of some fanciful 
lawgiver—some Numa or Lycurgus ? 
Did their treedom trace back its source 
to Jawless bands, such as_ peopled 
Rome's seven hills, or issued from Ger- 
man forests, or wandered over Scandi- 
pavian seas? Did ther social rights 
appeal, for their sanction, to the bar- 


barous laws or usages, which they 
1 


could search out amid the reeords of 


scarcely-lettered Saxon kings? Not 
so. Fn in the history of mankind, 
they formed a government on actual 
and solemn compact, canvassed and ac- 
ceded to by the gov ‘red: they estab- 


} 

i 
lished mutual freedom by mutual ac- 
knowledgiment of individual equality ; 
they recognized and secured the inher- 
ent rights of all by according to each the 
forbearance and protection of the rest. 
They met together, almost beneath 
the branches of the aboriginal forest, to 
discuss, man to man, and to decide in 
free debate, upon the government they 
would submit to, the freedom they 
would exercise, and the rights they 
would require to be conceded and se- 
cured. Divided into communities of suf- 
ficient extent for enlarged and vigorous 


municipal control, the continent of 


North America presented to the world, 
when the eighteenth century opened 
upon it, twelve organized governments, 
thus founded by compact among a_po- 
pulation amounting to half a million 
of souls, planted there, almost entirely, 
within the century that had passed. 
There, an actual political equality was 
established, such as was before almost 
or quite unknown in the history of hu- 
man civilization. There, in the free 
discussions that all men indulged, few 
were found so fanciful as to hold the 
ideas of monarchy, or nobility, or primo- 
geniture, or tithes, or exclusive privi- 
lege based upon antiquated custom, to 
be necessary elements of society or go- 
vernment. There, the greatest happi- 
ness—not of the greatest, but of the 
whole number—was the object whose 
attainment had been honestly sought, 
in the anxious deliberations, not of the 
favored few, but of every one whose 





welfare. property or life, was to be in- 
volved in the decision. The first great 
era of social.and political improvement 
was accomplished. From the recesses 
of time the selected theatre was dis- 
closed; the foundations of the work 
were successfully laid ; its preservation 
and progress were left to depend on the 
energy and fidelity of those whom they 
were to benefit, and to whom they were 
intrusted. 

And what was its progress? Inthe 
Old World, the eighteenth century ex- 
hibited the onward march of institutions 
there existing, as intelligence, and eivil- 
ization, and wealth, and population 
were augmented. The same influence, 
through the same period, upon the in- 
stitutions of the New World, was to test 
their success and to prove their benefit, 
by its effect on the P ople they control- 
ed, and in the judgment of enlightened 
reason and unbiased philanthropy. 

Largely increased burdens of intoler- 
able taxation, imposed by avowed des- 
potism, or by oligarchies the most self- 
ish, assuming the guise of popular re- 
presentatives; increased degradation 
and impoverishment of the masses for 
the interest of the few; dogged adhe- 
rence to antiquated usage, to religious 
intolerance, even to ferocious legisla- 
tion ; blind and infatuated contempt, by 
the rulers, for the people whom they 
plundered; regions, distant and at hand, 
with which no just cause of quarrel ex- 
isted, acquired by fraud, or seized, di- 
vided, or despoiled by force ; wars al- 
most perpetual among states bordering 
on each other; and alliances, secured 
only by treaties, whose faith was kept 
no longer than interest or fear prevented 
its violation. Was not this the onward 
march 7?—were not these the fruits ot 
European institutions throughout the 
eighteenth century? Do not the an- 
nals of every powerful nation of Europe 
—of Britam, France, Spain, Prussia, 
Austria and Russia—prove that they 
were? Against this fatal operation of 
such institutions, was not all the in- 
crease of intelligence, of science, mo- 
ral and political, of the useful and so- 
cial arts, powerless to prevent such la- 
mentable results? The eloquence of 
wise men could not arrest them, nor 
the efforts of the patriotic ; and if check- 
ed for a season, it was only by violent 
and convulsive throes that oppression 
could not but at last produce. 

Who * turns not with pleasure from 
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this barren waste’’—barren of those 
fruits, that the progress of man’s free- 
dom, and the development of man’s 
social welfare, should have so largely 
quickened into life—to watch the silent 
and contemned, but glericus march of 
institutions, of whose existence the 
mighty monarchs of these kingdoms 
scarcely knew, and of whose hastening 
mJnence and power their statesmen 
little dreamed? Had they gone back- 
ward in beneficent development? Had 
they gained nothing by time, and the 
advancing intelligence of the age ? 
Few in numbers, when contrasted 
with the powers who claimed para- 
mount sovereignty over them; hem- 
med in by bonds from which that sove- 
reignty would not extricate them, and 
which their weakness did net yet ena- 
ble them to break; controlled in their 
industry and their action, often in their 
liberty, by the selfishness ot colonial 
subjection; troubled by the perpetual 
jobbings and schemes of adventurers, 
in search of office, from abroad, or the 
intrigues of selfishness er ambition at 
home: even sometimes themselves na- 
turally doubtful of results, where trial 
was yet wanting to fortify reason ; 
nay, not resisting nor able to resist, in 
all emergencies, for they were men, 
the undue action of prejudices and 
passions—the people of America were 
not without obstacles, chiefly extra- 
neous indeed, but not entirely so, to 
obstruct or retard their great experi- 
ment. But they faltered not. Their 
noble scheme was faithfully carried 
out. As numbers increased and years 
rolled on, the impress of the Old 
World faded more and more awry ; 
and when three-fourths of a century 
had given permanence and _ strength 


to each community, and their half 


a million had swelled with miracu- 
Jous increase to three millions of peo- 
ple, their social and political condition 
—the honest work of their own unaided 
efforts, resulting not less from what 
they had rejected, than what they had 
adopted—was that of men who were 
free to exert their native energies, who 
had thrown off the trammels of blind 
custom or obedience, who had profited 
by the lights of reason and improve- 
ment, who had won for themselves as 
much of prosperity and success as 
could attend the toilsome labors they 
voluntarily essayed, and who were well 
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prepared for the great trial they could 
not but foresee, when their faith in the 
truth and benefit of all they had done, 
was to be tested by the perils through 
With 
them, successive years had contributed 
to equalize, more and more, the bur- 


which they were to defend it. 


dens, the rights, and the position of the 
citizen ; to secure his p ‘actical control 
in the institutions that affected his in- 
dustry and his welfare; to cherish 
religion, to soften punishment, to check 
extravagance, and to cultivate peace. 
But something had they accomplished 
of which the influence on their own 
and on man’s destiny was yet infinitely 
greater; in which hope, not too ardent, 
already foresees unnumbered blessings 
as time shall roll onward—the blessings 
to spring from a common and wide ex- 
tended fellowship, such as the world 
has not known before : parent of com- 
mon prosperity and of universal peace. 

To form ‘one general government,” 
by which “the circumstances of the 
whole might be better known, and the 
good of the whole better provided for, 
and the colonies learn to consider them- 
selves not so many independent states, 
but as members of the same body ;” 
and yet so guarded as * not to interfere 
with the constitution and government 
of the particular colonies, who were to 
be left to their own laws,’’ was an ob- 
ject early started in inore than one of 
them. But the people held back from 
the experiment. ‘ They thought there 
was too much of prerogative in it.” 
They feared the power of the mother- 
country by means of it. They remem- 
bered her projects, more than once at- 
tempted, to concentrate their resources 
in aid of her military schemes, perhaps 
to accomplish some insidious system of 
Such a union they 
did indeed feel to be accordant with 
their interests; that it would wisely 
develop, and extend to wider purposes 
and nobler ends, the institutions they 
were forming. But they knew, too, 
that the day for its accomplishment 
was not yet coire. ‘They desired to 
wait until, in the fulness of time, those 
institutions, redeemed from all external 
domination, should protect and be pro- 
tected by those, and none but those, who 
cherished the principles on which they 
rested, as the only true basis of just 
human government. 

With what devoted courage, in an- 


general control. 


SEES NEE 
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ticipation of that era, they pledged, and 
freely offered, life, and fortune, and 
honour, to maintain in entire integ- 
rity, their existing institutions ; by 
what sacrifices, and after what years of 
peril, chequered with wonderful and 
providential success, they succeeded, 
not in this only, but in making sure, 
alike in substance and in form, the inde- 
pendence of every State, their familiar 
annals proudly exhibit. They exhib- 
it. too, the cheering circumstance, that it 
was their first act, as soon as this great 
end of these achievements was attained, 
to revise, by their own direct and care- 
ful agency, and in each community, 
the work inherited from their fore- 
fathers; and, as freemen, and on the 
basis of freedom and sovereignty, and 
inherent and original right, to re-estab- 
lish, even more broadly than before, 
their principles of social and political 
government. This done, they were 
prepared, with one voice—with hearts 
swelling with more than love of coun- 
try, with fraternal love—with a wise 
forecast, looking to the only mode by 
which those great purposes they had 
all, by similar paths, been so long seek- 
ing, could be maintained, when popu- 
lation should increase and empire ex- 
tend—they were prepared, now that 
the time was come, to bind together the 
people and the States—not by treaties, 
which adjust the balance of rival inter- 
ests, or the dangers of contiguous pow- 
er, possessing no sanction but selfish- 
ness or fear, no arbiter but the sword: 
not by mere confederacies, the imperfect 
league of jealous states; but by a com- 
pact of social and political brotherhood, 
giving to the sovereignties and the peo- 
ple a common guaranty of protection, 
however widely time and social energy 
might extend them; a common nation- 
ality, increasing as they should spread ; 
a common patriotism, augmenting the 
zeal of every good citizen for the wel- 
fare and integrity of the whole, by 
their beneficent influences on the part 
to which he might more especially be- 
long. 

Thus was accomplished, as the 
eighteenth century hastened to its 
close, the second of those great eras, 
by which, in the New World, the pro- 
gress and destiny of the human race 
were to be distinguished. Atthe begin- 
ning, the people, few in numbers, had 
been scattered along its ocean shore. 
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They had planted themselves there, in 
contidence, indeed, of the present, but 
more so in the promises of the future; 
in reliance that what an anxious search 
for truth, and for common welfare, 
and for security to man’s inherent 
rights seemed to lead them to, however 
opposed by asserted theories, or old 
custom, or distrust in all that was un- 
tried or new, ought to and must needs 
prevail. If the rest of the civilized 
world, then, deigned to think of them, 
it was as far off enthusiasts, pursuing 
transitory schemes, that time would 
soon obliterate; and never dreaming 
that they could be its rivals. At the 
end of the same century, their popula- 
tion had increased twelvefold, placing 
them the sixth among the nations of 
Christendom; their ploughs had fur- 
rowed fertile prairies a thousand miles 
from the Atlantic coast; nature had 
proffered to their industrious enter- 
prize plenty more abundant than 
Amalthea poured from her fabled horn ; 
no principles of genuine liberty, or of 
contracted obligation, or of regard to 
the common welfare, had been impaired 
in the easy days of their prosperity 
and peace; in war, its necessary bur- 
dens had been cheerfully borne by their 
citizens ; when it ceased, their triumph- 
ant soldiers had laid aside their arms 
without an aspiration of selfish ambi- 
tion; the union of their States had 
proved to be as successful in operation 
as providential in design ; and they en- 
tered upon the third era of their great 
experiment, not only with institutions 
uninjured, but more perfect, and with 
the power to carry onward all the objects 
of their glorious mission. 

Nor have they in this passing era 
been without their trials. Foreign na- 
tions from beyond the seas, the most 
haughty, powerful and assuming, at 
last jealous and awakened, have sought 
at one time by insidious appeals, to di- 
vide them, and control or guide their 
policy; at another to drive them, by 
that reasoning which despots love, from 
rights belonging on every just principle 
of social and international law to their 
citizens and their commerce; and 
again, in days scarcely passed, to 
thwart by secret and splenetic interfer- 
ence, and from motives of interested or 
gratuitous rivalry, the efforts of com- 
inunities, free as themselves, to join in 
that sacred compact of fraternal union 
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which will extend over their own con- 
tinent the bonds of common fellowship, 
and guard more surely against arts hos- 
tile to their peace. At home, in the 
selfishness of individual schemes; in 


the rivalries of party, the struggles of 


ambition, and the conflicts of local in- 
terests; in the necessary connexions 
of commerce and intercourse with the 
poliey, practices and events of the Old 
World; in the recurrence and often 
the adherence to its maxims and expe- 
rience, and deference to its authority ; 
there have not been wanting domestic 
troubles in which the eye of the dis- 
trustful observer has seemed to discover 
serious elements of danger. But whe- 
ther difficulties have arisen from abroad 
or at home, they have been ripples 
raised by fleeting winds, never chang- 
ing or retarding the course of tlre 
mighty current. True to their great 
mission, and with a steady devotion 
to its purposes, progress and results, 
each trial, springing from causes 
foreign and domestic, has been thus 
far encountered by that calm confi- 
dence in it, which is the pervading 
spirit of the American people; each 
adverse effort, direct or indirect, se- 
cret or open, has been successfully re- 
pelled ; and while, in their onward 
march, every element of social welfare 
dependent on the just principles of sc- 
ciety and government has been cher- 
ished, they have learned and taught the 
lesson, that in pursuing their own cho- 
sen course, they can and will vindicate 
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it from aggression, and are able to pun- 
ish those who impede its progress. 

Is there one then who can look back 
upon the past, and trace the successive 
steps that mark his country’s career, 
who does not see that the fates of the 
future are committed to her children ; 
that it is they who must guard in their 
purity the principles upon which this 
great fabric of human happiness has 
been built ; that it is they who must 
protect it from all assaults; that it is 
they who are to open more and more 
widely its spreading portals, and ga- 
ther, as time rolls’ onward, succes- 
sive nations beneath its protecting 
shade? Is there one who is willing to 
shrink from his post in this great duty ; 
to forego nis share in this great privi- 
lege ; to abandon that noblest of expe- 
riments for the social welfare of man- 
kind, for which Heaven seems to have 
reserved his country and his race; to 
refuse to encounter, if needs be, as 
his fathers did, and like them to crush 
all who intermeddle with it? Is there 
one who does not hope for—nay, does 
not foresee—as the result of what they 
accomplished and what their children 
so far have preserved, that the future is 
to extend to all the people of the Ame- 
rican continent, if true to their trust, 
institutions based upon the light of rea- 
son and truth, upon the benefits and 
inherent and equal rights of all men, 
and upon that fraternal bond of union 
which alone can give promise of uni- 
versal peace ? 
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In our last we endeavored briefly to 
set forth those indications of the sound- 
ness of business, throughout the com- 
mercial world, evinced in the progress 
of the general trade. That is to say, 
the consumption of the necessaries 
of life by the mass of the people, in all 
countries, has, during the past year, 
been greater than ever before, not only 
in actual quantity, but in proportion per 
head, of the whole inhabitants ; as an 
indication of this state of affairs, we 
may observe, that the revenue from the 
indirect taxes of all the countries of 
Europe, more particularly those of the 


great German Zollverein, whose popu- 
lation is some 30,000,000 of souls; and 
also Belgium and France, have greatly 
increased. In England, where the con- 
sumption of raw material, and produce 
may be taken, not only as an indication 
of the improved condition of the Eng- 
lish people, but also of those distant 
markets which England supplies, the 
quantities imported have considerably 
increased, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing table of quantities, entered for 
consumption during the first nine 
months of several years: 


IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN, JAN. 5, TO OCT. 10. 


Raw Silk. Wool. Flax. Sugar. Coffee. Tobacco, Tea. Rice. 

Ibs. Ibs. ewt. ewt. ewt. Ibs, Ibs ewt 
1841......2,310.485 41,465,712 1,071,709 3.976322 32,203,640 16,693,460 8,980,655 243,276 
1842 2,991,906 33,880,563 874,364 3,834,128 29,159,955 16,262.407 19,287.319 244,266 
1843 2,320,310 36,955,730 1,100,086 3,998,184 29,355,893 17,963,874 23,451,018 284, 378 
1844......2968,243 52,077,611 1,265,805 3,559,717 31,243,202 18,162,672 27,792,052 255 859 
1845 .. 2,850,598 57,308,477 1,049,112 4,413,682 32,166,932 19, 46,687 36,825,461 342,924 


These figures show a complete re- 
covery from the depression of a few 
years since, and evince a much enhan- 
ced employment for the people, as well 
as the consequent improvement in their 
ability to buy imported produce. Much 
of this improvement is due to the great 
modification which took place in the 
English tariff of 1842, and again in 
March, 1845. The removal of those 


“‘ protective” burdens that most ob- 
structed the progress of business, serv- 
ed to give it a new impulse. In-no 
article is this more clearly apparent, 
than in that of sugar. The duty on 
this article was reduced in March last, 
from 24s. to 14s., and the monthly pro- 
gress of consumption, has been as fol- 
lows : 


CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1840. 1843 1844. 1845. 

cwt. ew. cwt. cwt. 
First three months,....978,353........ OF T670 ns sue O35. 650. = os sean 980.676 
BO Us cies céx 5s se 5 SOR. uxuc te TRE wae Gown 268 ones ea aaa es 515,727 
MOT, cccdse saviess con aemenes o-+ 00s B00, See 417.25: acme woe 504,530 
: eee 401, PUT os awewas Gil SI occ cues pent pic acaietes 476,864 
July ee eT eer e ee 812,5 26... 2.325.299 pee ee ee 446,408 
BI nck wadia onter SOG BO4 ccs cask 044,656. auc case sh. 458,956 
September, ...-- Jd aA UMLGEd Shee naa SSG TGS civcne< pQERGOR osscaeus 505,76 


In the month of April, of the present 
year, the deliveries for consumption, 
under the reduced duties, were double 
those of the corresponding month last 
year. So large a delivery was regarded 
with some distrust, as rather the result 
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of the purchases of shopmen in antici- 
pation of consumption, than of the ac- 
tual demand of individual customers. 
This operated to some extent; yet the 
deliveries for August, were larger than 
of the corresponding month last year. 
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Since then, however, the deliveries 
have again increased, showing that the 
extent of the enhanced consumption 
had not been overrated by the purcha- 
ses of the retailers, under the first re- 
duction of the tariff. This is a matter 
of extreme interest at this time, inas- 
much as that it proves, incontestably, 
the operation of oppressive duties, in 
depriving the people, of not only com- 
forts, but necessaries; and that when 
government does not interfere with the 
pursuits of commerce and trade, the 
people obtain a greater share of the 
comforts of life for the same amount of 
labor, and therefore are more happy, 
and their trade more prosperous. The 
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of internal free trade, which 
exists in Germany, as a result of the 


‘stem 


Customs’ Union, is yearly producing a 
greater consumption of both goods and 
produce, and in all parts of Europe, the 
removal of governmental restrictions, 
of one kind or another, is producing, to 
a greater or less extent, the same de- 
sirable results. The United States, on 
the other hand, which should show the 
greatest advancement in prosperity, 
have, under the weight of the present 
tariff, rather receded than otherwise 
during the past year. The imports for 
the year, ending June 30, 1845, 
compared with previous years, have 
been as follows: 


as 


UNITED STATES. 


1841. 1842, 1843, 1844 1845 
Specie... ..2 22200 - 4,988,633... . 4,087, neem Oade.ccet », 830,420 . 4.070.262 
Free goods..-..-.. 61,031,098... .26,540, 13,967,259. ..18,396,452...18,077,598 
Specific duty goods 27,315,804... .20,325,526.... 12,494,340. . .31,352,863.. 34,914,362 
Ad valorem “.....34,610,642.. .49,200,035.... 16,681,875. ..52,315,291. ..60,191,262 
Total Imports. .. .127,746,177 .. 100,162,097... . 64,753,709. .108,435,035. 117,254,564 
EXPORTS. 
Specie...... apn ak 7,287,846 ....3,642,785.....1,412,919....5.270,809....7.762,049 
Free 2o0ds...- ere oe. ee | a 53,206... .2,251,560.... 2,413,050 
Ad valorem..... ae): a kk 1,889,257.. ...1.706,206....2 », 107,292 
Specific seniee @ woes 6 ~2091,000 . 20.2 el S92 - -1,967,215....2,255,302....3,064,439 
WR i dinnac ean 15,469,081... .11,721,588.... .6,552,607 .. .11,494,867 15,346,830 
Domestic ...... ..°103,637 232. ..91,799,242 ....77,686,353. ..99,531,773. ..68455,230 
“ 2 ae 2,746,486. ...1,170,752..... ..107,429.... ..183,405.... ..814,446 


Total........$121,851,799. .. 104,691,534. ...8 


These are the values, in the imper- 
fect manner in which they are arrived 
at from the custom-house returns, and 
they show an excess over last year. It 
may be remarked, that this apparent 
excess arises rather from prices than 
quantities ; because, although the ta- 





4,346,480.. 111,200,046 .. 114,646,606 
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ble gives an increase of $3,600,000 in 
the import of those articles paying spe- 
cific duties, or fixed duties upon cer- 
tain quantities, yet we find that a con- 
siderable diminution in the amount of 
those duties has taken place, as fol- 
lows: 


UNITED STATES CUSTOM REVENUE. 


1843 1844 1845 
Am’t Pr. ct Am't Pr. ct. Am’t Pr. ct. 
Ad valorem..... ow 4,153,696 . 24,89 cccae 14,449,348 ..27.62...... 13,692,966 ..23.57 
Specific..... eee 6,390,449 ..51.15...... 521 208. .c80.04.. ccc 13,311,085. .41.30 
[eee i pd RE, LOS OO EO covece 28,980,558 ..34.64...... 97,004,051. .30.10 
Dut’ble import. .. .29,172,215.... 2.2.25 089,068 157 0.5 cece ccecde 90,307,814 


The amount of specific duties has de- 
clined $1,321,000, or nearly 10 per ct. ; 
and this is expressive of the decline in 


the aggregate quantities imported of 


those goods paying specific duties.— 


The United States present, therefore, 
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the singular spectacle of being almost 
the only retrogading nation ;—that is 
to say, the only one where the peo- 
ple have enjoyed only a diminished 
quantity of the proceeds of the general 
industry ; and this has resulted uot from 
any Want of industry or enterprise on 
the part of her people, or any failure of 
the creps, or of internal disturbance, 
but almest entirely through the a 
trary action of government, in endea- 


rbi- 


voring to force industry into a direction 
other than that which the means, en- 
terprise, and general inclination choose 
to give it. 

This general and increasing ability of 
the pe yple of all countries, to consume 
the products of industry, constitutes a 
broad basis for a most healthy trade ; 
yet, several causes, mostly political, 
have operated to create mistrust at the 
of ent rprizes, and to paraly ze 
financial affairs, well as many 
branches of business. A cause, com- 
mon te the United States and England, 
has been the war cloud which arose in 
the West, and which, momentarily as- 
suming a threatening aspect, served to 
make large operators pause in their 
enterprize, and capitalists to show a 
more reserved disposition until the 
course of events became more marked. 
This circumstance has operated to a 
far greater extent in the United States 
than in England, to check the natural 
flow of commerce. The United States 
have a Jarge amount of their promises 
outstanding in England, which in the 
event of a war would, to a great extent, 
be sent here for sale. The govern- 
ment would require large loans to car- 
ry on the government, as well as for 
warlike purposes, because its 
means of revenue in time of peace, the 
customs, would be subverted by war. 
The sea-board would alsa, in all proba 
bility, be subjected to severe losses, and 
the demand 
would make a fearful difference in the 
value of securities, notwithstanding 
that the cessation of commerce would 
necessarily throw into other channels 
a large capital now engaged in that 
pursuit. In England, these causes all 
operate to aless extent. The approach 
of a war would cause capital to go 
home to England, whence in time of 
peace it is disposed to emigrate for 
more profitable investment than it there 
finds. It has been estimated, that the 


source 


as 


sole 


from these three causes 
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military resources of that government 
are such as to enable her to carry ona 
vigorous war with this without increas- 
ing her peace expenditure, or material- 
ly increasing her debt, and, moreover, 
small fears of invasion are there enter- 
tained. Under these circumstances, 
opinion leads to the apprehension of a 
far greater fluctuation in values, here, 
consequent upon a war, than in Eng- 
land; hence a greater degree of sensi- 
tiveness is manifest upon the bare pos- 
sibility of such an event. Two other 
causes, in England, have greatly tended 
the evil of war 
fears—these are, the position of the 
rail-road deposites, and the state of the 
harvest, with all its political commo- 
tion. In the United States, the oppo- 
sition of the banks and political parti- 
zans to the independence of the treasury 
of the federal government, and the na- 
tural pause in the import trade, conse- 
quent upon the expected reduction of 
the present onerous tariff, aided by a 
little speculation in breadstuffs, grow- 
ing out of the want of a just apprecia- 
tion of the real extent of the deficit in 
the English and Irish harvests, have 
all tended to interfere with the other- 
wise prosperous state of affairs. The 
government regulations, in relation to 
rail-roads in England required, that a 
certain instalment, £2 per cent. should 
be deposited with the government by 
the 30th of November last, prior to the 
application to parliament, to authorize 
the construction. It is estimated from 
the best sources, that the amount thus 
paid into local banks, on account of 
these roads, amounts to near £20,000- 
000, a most incredible sum, and to pay 
this sum. in money, into the hands of 
the chancery accountant, as the law 
requires, prior to the 30th of February, 
is manifestly impossible, inasmuch as 
that it amounts to the whole eutstand- 
ing issues of the Bank of England. It 
has been proposed to the government 
to allow of the transfer by each local 
depository, of commercial bills to the 
Bank of England, and that institution 
to notify the government that it is pre- 
pared with the funds. This, the gov- 
ernment has refused, and it is supposed 

vith the view ef quashing all the pro- 
ceedings hitherto had on behalf of the 
new rail-roads, on the ground of their 
non-compliance with the letter of the 
law. The uncertain position of so 


to assist influence 
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great a volume of money, to be paid in 
a short time, naturally produces unea- 
siness on the part of those who yet 
remember the disastrous effects of the 
West India loan of the government in 
1835. That was a loan for £15,228,- 
966 to indemnify the West India plant- 
ers for the slaves emancipated. We 
have alluded to this, because the amount 
of money now to be paid to the govern- 
ment is equally large, the payments are 
to be completed in less time, and the 
appreliensions that the operation engen- 
ders in the public mind has a great ef- 
fect upon the disposition of capitalists 
to lend, and consequently affects the 
market to a very considerable extent. 
The kind of panic which has been 
created in relation to the crops, has had 


the effect of checking the operations of 


dealers, in anticipation of a diminished 
consumption of goods, which, it is sup- 
posed, will result from the alleged scar- 
city of food. A great deal of the panic 
created in relation to the crops has 
been the effect of the efforts of the op- 
position, united with the anti-corn law 
league, to overthrow the existing corn 
laws and the ministry—one or both. 
The panic, so produced, seemed 
not only to check the operations of 
trade, but to produce a disposition to 
hoard gold. This latter feature has 
evinced itself in the continued dimi- 
nution of the coin in the Bank, not 
withstanding that the exchanges conti- 
nue in favour of England—gold being 
dearer in London than either at Paris 
or Hamburg. The progress of the 
Bank movement has been as follows : 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


July 12. Aug. 3 
Circulation... ...22.694,570 22,109,221 21, 
Public deposits...2,456,089 5,830,300 
Private “ --11,356,519 8,571,257 
Securities,...... 25,082,565 24,507,381 26 
a -16,196,286 15,592,292 14 


The decrease of coin is, from the 
highest point, some £2,636,785, and it 
has not gone out of the country. The 
securities of the institution have also 
considerably increased—keeping pace 
with the advancing rate of interest.— 


The indisposition to lend, on the part of 


private capitalists, has driven a greater 


quantity of paper upon the Bank of 


England. The same causes that pre- 
vent capitalists from lending, also con- 
spire to prevent dealers and merchants 
from embarking in new enterprises.— 
These causes are temporary in their 
nature, and will leave the markets in 
an exceedingly sound state when they 
shall have departed. 

Inthe U. States, the markets are suf- 
fering now for the effects of the revolu- 
tion of 1840. Under the previous ad- 
ministration, a system of federal finance 
was adopted on sound principles, discon- 
necting the operation of the Treasury 
from the movements of banks and the 
schemes of speculators. The compro- 
mise tariff was then in operation, under 
the implied pledge of the abandonment 
of the principle of ‘ protection for pro- 
tection,” beyond what might arise in- 
cidentally from maximum duties of 20 
per cent. Such a rate of duty was 


Sept. 29, Oct. 11. Oct. 18 Nov. 22 


190,659 21,031,220 92,951,445 20,959,565 

{ : $1,488,419 7,363,158 
0.787 8,474,856 9.835.509 9.024.220 
5,621 28,482,600 27,398,170 28.656,253 
98,230 14,580,654 14,190,265 13,559,501 





supposed ample to supply the wants of 
a government economically administer- 
ed, without admitting of the accumula- 
tion of a surplus; and that therefore 
the collection of the revenues in the 
constitutional currency, would not only 
place the Treasury ubove all depen- 
dence upon banks, and the risk of loss 
through they mismanagement, but that 
a regular and constant demand for spe- 
cie, to pass through the federal Treas- 
ury into the hands of the people, would 
prevent those dangerous accumulations 
of specie in bank yaults, which stimu- 
lates their unhealthy action, and result 
in wide-spread disaster to the people. 
The law was consequently passed July, 
1840. Unfortunately, in that year the 
accumulated distress of past specula- 
tion was upon the country; the ple- 
thora of bank paper had been with- 
drawn, and falling prices, and ruined 
value attesting the subsidance of an 
unnatural speculation, yet involved the 
mass of the people in that distress 
which overwhelmed the speculators, 
and an army of bankrupts clamored for 
release from their obligations; others 
sought, by a new inflation, to recover a 
fictitious value for property they wished 
to sell. These, uniting with the whole 
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herd of borrowers, effected a revolution, 
of which the solitary remains are now 


a most onerous tariil, a public debt of 


1 


$17,000,000, on which 6 per cent. inter- 


est is paid, of which the Treasury con- 
tuins, or owns, $10,000,000, loaned to 
speculators, banks, and brokers, without 
mite! ft 

In March, 1841, 5 n the | ad 
minist m cam ) Vol debt 
of the federal govern t ow then 
ip 9] ) co I Hig ] uA i 








excian : and ema 

the yea Lil pl it th 

ment. ; sseript ) Old Sy 

¢ I! others, 1 ] 1 to th \- 

y of lrea > 2 i 

when, from a revul trade, « | 

by tl ising down of t 

re or other ev ts, ft ) nen 

revenues fell off, they « ll be puid out 
} “a 


into circulation, and absorbed 
exchanzes ; and when t le recovered 
so far as to restore th ‘ 
would be returned, and the debt extin- 
guished. Such a revulsion in trade 





produced th 
ury notes. J 
1840, from duties on merchandize, 
were $13,496,834, only, at that time, 
as scen by the above { ible of imposts. 






‘revenues in the year 


Nearly one half of the goods tmported 
were free of duty. Mr. Woodbury, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
pose l to lay a duty of not over 20 per 
cent. on those articles, except tea and 


coffee, an operation which would, with 


the general recovery of trade. restore 





re 


the revenues. The first act of the 
extra session of Congress, in the sum- 
mer of 1841, was to borrow money on 
a stock debt, redeemable only at the 
end of a term of years, at the same 
time the duties were imposed on all 


articles before free, and raised to 20 per 
cent. on articles that before paid less 
than that. The effect of this, was to 
mnt ta pe mt nt debt, and to make 
it y 1 permanent 
th noment tl meuns were 1 1, 
vhich, aided by the covery of trade, 
would restore the revenues, and permit 
the extinguishment of the debt The 
consequen has been, that vern 
ment has been paying upwards of 
$1,000,000 interest, on a public let 
redee:;mable only in 20 years, while the 
revenu i unulated to the extent o 
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cuimulation has averaged $10,000,000 for 
more than two years. ‘This money has 
been loaned to banks without interest ; 
and in their hands has been the basis of 
loans to speculators, and of a considera- 
ble derangement of the currency. That 
is to say, the federal government has ac- 
tually been paying $609,000 per annum 
interest for money that the banks have 
ven using to their own advantage. 
is state of affairs h heen highly 
injurious to the mercantile 
because the receiving banks have rigid- 
ie, the balances 





interest, 


] } ; 
demanded, Te spec 
1 


hich the payment of the 
ated in their favor against all other 
ban! Ti ect has been, whenever 


JINKS. ne ey 


1 iLiesS Cre- 


the customs have been large in any 
one month, to draw specie into the 
vaults of the government bank, and 
thus to force a curtailment of their 
inercantile loans on the institutions in 
general, and, also, to enhance the abi- 
lity of the pet bank to Joan to specula- 
tors, and to avail itself of the high rate 
of interest resulting from the contrac- 
tion its own movements had compelled 
the other banks to adopt. Alternate 
revulsions and speculations have at- 
tended this state of affairs. The inde- 
pendent treasury is now to be restored, 
and the connection between banks and 
the government finances, to be discon- 
tinued. This measure naturally calls 
forth the most strenuous opposition of 
those who profit by the present state of 
affairs, and this evinces itself in a rigid 
curtailment of loans in those quarters 
where the greatest distress will be cre- 
ated by it, and by so doing promote the 
unpopularity of the independent trea- 
sury as far as in their power lies. 
L] ippily, however, the power of the 
banks is far less now thin in former 

hen the late national bank 
Je war upon the 
he same manner. The 


verninent in 
amount of capital seeking investment, 
hands of private individuals, is 


i 
far greater now than formerly. Du- 





ring the past year re n paid 
off, by the federal and ile governments, 
more than 810,000,000 of stock debt, 
by far the largest portion of which re- 
mains for investment here, inthe hands 
of those who received it. Pennsylva- 
nia has paid during the year 32,000,000 
of interest, and bh wk has become 
permanently active M in has re- 
newed the pa t of rest on her 
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acknowledged debt. Illinois has paid, 
in specie, a 14 mill tax towards the 
interest on the state debt; and Indiana 
is about following the example of IlIli- 
nois in that particular. These are cir- 
cumstances which not only add to the 
means of capitalists, but are calculated 
so far to restore confidence among fo- 
reign capitalists as to lead to an ex- 
tended employment of capital on this 
side of the Atlantic when present war- 
fears shall have been allayed. These 
fears have operated alike upon domes- 
tic and foreign private lenders to cause 
them to hold up, and thus give effect to 
the struggles of the banks against the 
sub-treasury law. Money has, in con- 
sequence, advanced in some eases to 
over one per cent. per month. This 
state of affairs is of its nature tempo- 
rary. 
at a time when the disposition to em- 
bark in new enterprises is not 
daily lessening the demand for money, 
and must, therefore, of itself soon pro- 
duce a superabundance. 

The operation of the Independent 
Treasury, in connection, as is proposed, 
with a branch mint in New-York city, 
will, in the highest degree, favor a regu- 
lar and abundant supply of money for 
commercial purposes, if not for specu- 
lation. Without a mint in New-York, 
the operation of the specie feature of 
the law is practically impossible. The 
largest importation of specie into the 
country is at the port of New-York ; 


and there being here no means of coin- 


The constant maturity of paper, 


great, is 


; 


bank vaults, and 
they issue their promises based 
P +1 

If the 


its dues, it 


ing it, it remains in the 
upon it. 
vovernment demand specie for 
the 


the shape of foreign coins of 


must be drawn from 


nl rt 
banks m 


all descriptions. ‘This money, at the 


Jegal rates, may sai sfy the 
of the government: bh 


lemands 
it when the go- 
vernment attempts to pay it into circu- 
lation the people will take it reluctantly. 
Spanish pistoles, Portuguese doubloons, 
Indian mohurs, and English 
are coins with the nature and value of 
which they for the most part are unac- 
quainted. If, however, the tr 
vault is connected with a branch mint, 
American new and sound coins may be 
paid out, and all classes of people will 

The first influ- 
ence of such an operation will be to give 
effect to the gold bill of 1834, the object 
of which was to keep coin in the coun- 


sovereions 


isury 


eagerly receive them. 
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try; as, however, the law regulating 
the coinage is of but little 
the takes place, a mint in 
New-York city, where most of the 
specie arrives in the country, is a ne- 


use, unless 


coinage 


cessary adjunct to that law. 
vided, a difference of at least 14 per ct. 
will be produced in the exchanges in 
favor of keeping the coin in the country ; 
and by affording a plentiful supply of 
coin, ready for ciré | 
Vv ill be to the |! 

Bank of England is to the non-issuing 
banks of Lon he furnisher of 
the currency with which their business 
The aetive demand for 
specie thus created by the government 
will affect the local currency healthily, 


because it checks thi 


So pro- 


lation, the treasury 


yanks of the city what the 
lon, viz., t 


is conducted. 


exorbitant issues 
of those small country banks, the pro- 
fits of which are derived from the dis- 


on thei New- York and 


other centres of business. It will also 


count notes in 


act as a powerful antidote to the exces- 


sive import of goods on credit, under 
the modifications of the tariff, which, it 
is hoped, are about to take place. One 


of the worst effects of a fluctuating pa- 
per currency, ts that, by artificially rais 
ing prices, it prevents exports. This 
has, to some extent, oceurred d iring 
the last few months in relation to flour. 
A considerable foreign demand sprung 
up on the strength of the news from 
England: 
arising from political causes, excited 
hopes here that any price 
tained for flour. Inste 


nN 
selling, as 


but the exaggerated accounts 
could be ob- 
d, therefore, of 
orders came from England, 
dealers held, by the aid of bank facili 
ties, until the price rose from $4 50 to 
7 25. The eflect that 
receipts only 274,274 bbls. 
trom Sept. Lst 
volved a fall to 


English buy ers 


~*~ 


very la ree 


was, out otf 
of flour were ¢ xported 
to Dec. 26th. This in 
$5 5 which rat 

again entered the 


trates tn 


> vo, aft 
market. This illu 
some degree the general ell 
of bank facilities, which. at 1 
time, promote large inports on ¢ edit, 
and the cons is revulsion. A 
low tariff, with the operation ¢ f the In 
dependent 
culated to 


tha Sale 
‘quence 
ju i 


cal 
promote ti mport of all 
W ‘ 1 +} 


that is actually wanted in 
and 


Treasury, is eminently 
* country, 
of United States 


} : os 
proauce In payment, DY 
m 


cause the export 


whi h means 
the general welfare of the whole coun- 


try is impr ved ad infinitum. 
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NOTICES OF 


Literature and Lite- 
rary Men, (being a Gallery of Literary 
Portraits,) by Georce Gitrittan. Re- 
printed, entire, from the London edition. 
® vols. (bound in one.) New-York, 
D. Appleton & Co. In paper, 75 cts.— 
cloth, $1 00. 

This book contains sketches of Jeffrey, 
Godwin, Hazlitt, Robert Hall, Sh: lley, 
Chalmers, Carlyle, De ) iincey, John Fos- 
ter, Wilson, Edward Irving, Walter Savage 
Landor, Camp! Bron 
Emerson, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Allan Cunningham, FE! 
liott, Keats, Macaulay, Thos. Aird, Southey, 
and Li 


Ske tche sc f Mo lern 


yell, | wn. Coleridge. 


Pollock, Charles 


yenezer EL - 


” khart. 

The author writes with spirit and vigor, 
and the reader with animated 
pictures of the literary character of the 
scted for the sub- 


presents 


yersons whom he has sel 
jects ol \ His sket hes 
will be read with interest and gratification 
by those, who have a taste for literary crit- 
icisrm, and who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the qualities of mind of 
the particular individuals in question. 
And who is not curious to understand and 
appreciate the intellectual merits of such 
men as Jeffrey and Chalmers, of Brougham 
and Macaulay ? 

Still, there is one capital error, which 
pervades the work. The author says in 
his preface, that ‘ the men he has selected 
are the leading lights,—the decora et tuta- 
mina of their Mr. Gilfillan has, it 
will be perceived, therefore, very pecu- 
liar ideas of what ‘the age’ is, seeing no 
‘lights’ in it out of the English language, 
and having his mind filled with the 
image of a class of writers, many of whom 
nothing more 
and second rate poets, to the exclusion of 






} ? 
his critical analys 





age.’ 


are than minor essayists, 
those men who really constitute the great 
lights of their age. Indeed, at 
ot the book, when taking a retrospect of 
what he terms his ‘ Gallery of Contempo- 


the close 


rary Genius,’ he begins to have misgivi 





as to the propriety of the ambitious eleva- 


tion he has been giving to some very ordi- 


rs even in the English language, 
Byron and Scott are 
} 


of genius, as well as Keats and 


nary write 
and to concede that 
men 
Inthe body of the work, however, he speaks 
of Wordsworth, Southey and 
‘the leading st bright host of our 


Lamb. 


Keats, as 
ars in the 
literary heaven,’ (vol. i., p- 17,) and of 
Emerson, as the greatest of all the minds of 
America, (vol. ii., p. 329.) 

If we bear in mind, then, that Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s definition of ‘ greatness and genius’ 


excludes all the eminent names in science 


and in art, in government, in diplomacy 
and in war, in parliamentary and forensic 
eloquence, and active life generally, and 


that his definition of * literature excludes 
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NEW BOOKS. 

history and philosophy as well as all other 
classes of extended composition,—in a 
word, if we take up this book in the sim- 
critiques on the 
writings of a certain number of persons, 
chiefly essayists and minor poets, and if, 
while reading these critiques, we remem- 
ber the anthor’s peculiar notions of great- 
ness, and his limited conception of what 
the age is, and of what literature is,—with 
these reservations, we shall be prepared 
to derive pleasure and instruction from 
sketches of such eminent men as Jeffrey, 
Brougham, or Macaulav, and seem to be 
willing to know something of persons no 
more known than Thomas Aird. 

Mr. Gilfillan professes to be ‘aware 
that he may be accused of exaggeration 
and extravagance;’ but he so often recurs 
to the idea, that the very persons whom 
he sketches are the peculiar and 
lustrious luminaries’ of our time, that his 
error isa much greater one than mere exag- 
geration or extravagance. It implies ut- 
ter confusion of mind to suppose that 
selles Lettres constitute the highest walk 
of intellect, and in essay writing or poetry, 
to propose a standard of greatness which 
shall make of Lamb or Keats the decora 
et tutamina of the modern world. Indeed, 
whilst literature itself has loftier paths of 
distinction than those ef mere Belles Let- 
tres, there is still a loftier path of intellect 
than any which literature alone affords; 
and that is infellect in action; for ase 
great writer has well said, words are bu» 
the while things are the 
daughters of heaven. 

In fact, Mr. Gilfillan has undertaken for 
the ‘dit minorum gentium’ of cotempora- 
neous English literature, and especially 
for the secondary Scottish writers, that 
which Lord 
ries of sketches of the same c! iss, for the 
truly high divinities of the intellectual 
Olympus. 
igil of Faith. and Other 
“HARLES Fenno Horrman. 


New-York, Harper & 


ple purpose of reading 








‘ more il- 


sons of earth, 


Brougham has done, in a se- 


Poems. 
Fourth 
i Brotk- 
1845, 


contents of this neat 





The little volume 
are familiar to the lovers of poetry; and it 
cannot fail to prove highly acceptable at 
this festival season. “ The Vigil of Faith” 
is a thoroughly American story—a wild, 
metaphysical tale of Indian revenge, told 
in graceful and spirited verse. It abounds 
in touches of description, affording vivid 
pictures of woodland and river, sky and 
mountain, as they exist in the picturesque 
region where the Hudson takes its rise. 
This is a species of writing in which Mr. 
Hoffman is recognized as remarkably feli- 
His pictures are drawn directly 
from nature, with a bold and feeling pen- 


citons, 





ich 08 ete 


5. 
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cil. ‘Eros and Anteros,” is a sweet.and 


melodious collection of love poems, in which 





phases of love and passion are drawn 
with great feeling and beauty. The re- 
mainder of the poems are miscellaneous. 
There is anative impulse in Mr. Hoffman’s 
muse, a heartiness of purpose, and a cheer- 
ing vivacity, which commends him to the 
favor of all tasteful readers. His range of 

rite l, but he 


has had the good sense to write from gen- 


p etic experience may be li 








ytion, and therefore his effusions 
have the unfading charm of reality. 

trey & Potnaw’s Lisrary or Crore 
Reapine, No. xxxiv. xxxv. The Lift 


of Conde, by Lorno Mauon, 2 vols. 





Lord Mahon is a historical writer of a 
class which used to be more commonly 
met with than it now is, and which is 
ilways ag ible. He is not a mere book 





man, compiling in his closet, and de 
from afar, and with indistinct 
and events, whereof he has no means of 
jndging by his personal experience. His- 
torians of this description are in their way 
nstructive and useful. But it is refreshing 

yw and then to encounter an author, like 
Mahon, who writes as a well-informed man 
f the world speaks, without parade of 
learning, and without systematic philoso- 
phising as it were of set purpose, but with 
the keen observation, pointed remark, and 
true philosophy, of one who is himself 


personally conversant with life, and who 
can rightly appreciate the past, by studying 
in it that play of the human passions which 
is the same in every age. It is this, and 

e natnre of the subject, which give inter- 
est to the life of Conde. 

The life of Conde brings before us the 
times and the men of one of the most 
rrilliant Pp sriods in the annals of France. 
Jonde himself, only, buat Cardinal 
lieu, Louis XILI., Anne of Anstria, 
| Mazarin, Louis XIV., Turenne, 








the heroes and heroines of the 
th tl i r lents of the 

“Ik of re ) XTIT.. and1 
ymmencement t of Louis XIV..— 
ull these pass In rapid succe m betore 

the read in the pages of Lord Mah 

But t prominent fi of cours iY 
those of t Prince t Princess ot Conde 
L jist J ( vas brother 

of Anthony « I IK of N 

H ) th 1 
crown Into the { I » The 
uth in d t ( , 3 ils 
de Bourbon, is the hero of Lord Mahon’s 
work. This Pr e, called in his youth 
Duc d’Enghien, was educat s father, 
in the same way Louis PI! e has edu- 
cated his soOTis in our aays t tp lic 
College, where he had te cain way by 
hard study f bh | been som 





@ peasant, instead of the first Prince of the 


v Books. 





| January. 


Blood. He possessed, undoubtedly, like 


many others of his family. a strong head 
and a bold heart, to which, with these 
ting point of the man, was 
which training could do 


t 






traits as the s 


added every th 


to make him a statesman and a soldier. 
His military qualities, however, chiefly 
distinguished him: and, by his genius in 





the art of war, h se at once, in his first 
campaign, as commander, and at the age of 
twenty-two, to the reputation of the best 
(or one of the: best “of the generals of 
Enrope. This was the camp 1 of the 
battle of Roeroy, in which the Spanish in- 
fantry lost their character of inv bility, 
it Is true, but without tari their 

witation, since they fought and d ed in 
t *ranks where they stood with uo more 
thought of breaking « f flight, than if it 
were a holiday parade Conde ¢ ied 
to distinguish himself in Germany, in 
Fland s, mm Catalonia and i n in 
Flanders. during the four snecessive years 
Afterwards, loaded as he was witn honors 
by Mazarin and the Regent Anne of Austria, 
nevertheless proceeded to intrigue with 


the Frondeurs, in consequence of which, he 
and his brother, the Prince de Conte, and 
the Due de Longueville, husband of his 
sister, were arrested by the Court and im- 
pl isoned in the Castle of Vincennes. There 





ensued acivil war, between the partisans 
of the Court and those of Conde, headed 
by the Princess, and by the Ducs de 
Bouillon and de la Rochetoucauld, which, 
after many vicissitudes, first of the libera- 
tion of Conde, and the flight of Mazarin, 
then of the restoration of Mazarin, and the 
flight of Conde, ended in the latter quitting 
France, and entering the service of Spain 
against his native country. Here he con- 
tinned until the conclusion of the Treaties 
of the Pyrenees, when he was allowed to 
return to France. After this, he lived in 


comparative trang ullity and retirement, 


for many years, chiefly at Chantilly, the 
embellishment of which constituted his 
chief occ up ition and amusemet 

Thus tar, we can see in the public career 


of Conde, the marked features of a brave 
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was at Chantilly with her only child, 
little boy, called Due d’Enghien. Sadie. 
ed as the young Princess had always been 
by her husband, and held, hitherto, of no ac 
count by any one, and free from the habits 
of gallantry, which gave fame, or at least 
notoriety, to her sister-in-law the Dachesse 
de Longueville, and other ladies of the 
Court,—the world was not prepared for 
the greatness of spirit, and other striking 
and beautiful qualities, which the Princess 
of Conde displayed in this emergency, and 
which place her high in the list of the truly 
eminent women of ree e. She pl iced 
herself at the head of the party of the 
Princes, and in the civil war whi LIC h en- 
sued, performed with consummate grace 
and ability the functions of a partisan ‘le ad- 
er, with all the good qualities, and none 
of the bad ones, of a true heroine of civil 
war. With all this, she never gained the 
affection of her husband, and so little his 
gratitude, indeed, that, at a later period, 
towards the tranquil close of his life, he 
availed himself of a false pretext to shut 
her up in his house at Chateauroux, where 
she remained a close prisoner, until the 
time of her death, a period of twenty 
years, for the malice of Conde pursued 
this great lady even on his death-bed, 
since the last favor he asked of Louis XIV. 
was, that she should never cease to be 
detained in close prison at Chateauroux. 
We heartily recommend this entertain- 
ing book, as uniting all the liveliness of the 
old memoir-writing with the research and 
accuracy of modern historical composition. 








The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a life of 
John Bunyan. By Rosert Soutuey, 
Esq, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. 


The numerous editions in our day of 
Bunyan’s amazing work, are one of the 
happiest signs of the times in the literary 
world. All that art can do in illustration, 
or literary genius in elucidation. has been 
honorably, and, as it proves, gainfully devo- 
ted, to the setting forth of new editions of 
this majestic composition. We cannot 
withhold terms even so exalted, in reference 
to a book like this. It is orie which will 
co-exist with the language of man, and will 
be regarded with increasing interest and 
reverence in future generations, as a monu- 
ment of human genius, and an exhibition 
of divine instruction to an unlettered 
human mind. Bunyan has slowly won 
his way into the honorable and proud 
circle of liter ry notice. For generations 
he has been loved and read in the cottaves 
of the poor, and the closets of the | ( 
Now it is at last discovered, that there is 
genins there, which is an honour -to his 
nation, as well as piety and truth which has 
long been a comfort and blessi: ng to ihe 
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church. That a man so jealous of his 
own reputation, and so conscious of his 
own standing as Dr. Southey, should feel 
honored, and hope for increase of fame, in 
editing the work, and preparing a biog- 
raphy of “‘ the Bedford Tinker,” is one of 
the most remarkable proofs, how complete- 
ly he had already worked his own path to 
favorable notice, and gained an eminence 
which asked for no aid from: any other source. 
The stirring power of Bunyan’ 8 genius, 
Southey could well appreciate, But the 
deep mines of his religious emotions and 
his “ travellings in the way of godliness,” 
we think this biographer hardly understood, 
and was not able adequately to appreciate 
ordisplay. The American pub lishers have 
brought out the work in good taste. 


The Oath, a Divine Ordinance, and an 
Element of the Social Constitution ; its 
origin, nature, ends, efficacy, lawfulness, 
obligations, interpretations, form and 
abuses. By D. X. Junkin, A. M., 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Greenwich, N. J. New-York, Wiley 
& Putnam, 1845. 


In this neat volume, which has been the 
expansion of a discourse originally prepared 
for his own pulpit, the author has discussed 
at some length the source and nature of 
the Oath. He regards it as an appoint- 
ment of God, the result of Divine revela- 
tion, and as involving an act of Divine 
worship. Hede fends, at much length, the 
use of this form of attestation under the 
gospel, against the objections of the Qua- 
kers and others. He supposes the civil 
government, the Church, and the family, 
competent to administer it; but questions 
the right of voluntary societies so to do. 
As to its obligations, especially when ad- 
ministered by the latter class ‘of organiza- 
tions, he expresses boldly strong opinions. 
The ordinary form of the administration 
by kissing the gospels, he opposes as an 
idolatrous relic of earlier superstitions, and 
as giving to the mere page and type of the 
scripture, undue honor. He would there- 
fore, as many Protestant divines have done 
before him, pre ‘fer that it should be made, 
by an immediate appeal, as it were, to the 
De ity, the hand being uplifted to he leaven? 
and he wishes, as all thoughtful men must 
do, that more of solemnity and less of 


indecent haste accompanied its general 
administt ation. He seems to regard per- 
jury as on the increase; and holds language 
with regard to the views of the Roman 


Catholic cadumeaiahiie respecting the obli- 
sation of oaths, which will be to them 
abundantly offensive. 

The work is not without indications of 
1cnteness and research. It is comprehen- 
sive and systematic. Indeed, the latter 
trait is perhaps red:dant, end the syste- 
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matic forms of reasoning are perhaps made 
too prominent, until the skeleton protrudes 
from beneath the flesh that should clothe, 
and mainly conceal it. Some of his con- 
clusions may appear unwarranted, even to 
those who sympathize in most of his prin- 
It is dedicated in terms of warm 


ciples. 
Chancellor 


and reverent admiration to 
trelinghnysen. 
La ly Mary; or Not of the World. By 

the Rev. Cuartes B. Taytor, M. A. 

New-York, Stanford & Swords, 1845. 

Some of the earlier publications of the 
tev. Mr. Taylor, have acquired much 
favor in his own country, and as repr! ited 
in this. The very effective tract on Tem- 
perance, “‘The Fool’s Pence,” is_ his. 
B ‘longing to the evangelical section of the 
Established Church of England, he has in 
this tale, 
sented his views of the mode in which 
Curistians of aflaence and refinement, and 
high in station, should fulfil the apostolic 
precept, and while in the world, not be 
of it. He claims to present under imagi- 
nary persons, real character. The narra- 
tive is gracefully written, and without 
bitterness; although evidently intended to 
bear against Romanism, and the movement 
that commenced with the Oxford Tracts 
fer the Times. The wife and mother, as 
delineated in Lady Mary, who gives title 
to the book, is a portraiture of rare ex- 
cellence. 

He is, of course, the advocate of Mis- 
sions. It may be of interest to some who 
question the wisdom of the expenditures 
made in the cause of evangelization, to 
read an extract from the work, which will 
show the set-off with which the apologists 
of Missions meet the accusation of lavish 
and wanton profusion. 
groups together some facts we do not 


one of much quiet beauty, pre- 
: 








The passage also 


remember to have seen elsewhere noticed. 


“T am not at all astonishe said the Bishop,) 


Seif-denial may form a vast fund for the cause of 
God, as it hos been well said by a brother Bishop. 
It is a Trig 1 fact, (he added) to ref 
enormous sums that are yearly squan 
feased Christian, in this country. in what no one 
can hesitate to term jow and debasing pursuits. 
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To say nothing of the cost of an opera box for the 
iundred pounds, the 
in more than 


red, the re ceipts 





season, whic! is often three 
salary of: a French cook, which | 
, amounted to five hun 
of an Italian singer, which during one season were 
at least fourteen thousand pounds—just t 
sums that are lost and won upon a rac 
Think, again. of one gambling house alone, namely, 
Crocktord’s, costing nearly one huadred thousand 
pounds, and that the receipts of its proprietor in 
one year have been reckoned to amount to the same 
sum; while the money lost annually in all the 
g2ming houses of London, has been calculated tobe 
It is said, indeed, that in one night 
nearly one million was lost at Crockford Aud I 
may just add to all this, thatthe mere duties on 
spirits and tobacco in the year 1834, amouated to 
£11,614,529."—pp. i91, 192. 
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It is instructive ; and to be impartial, itis 


it we thus see the opposite 





j d spe gave 
aspects, which, to the men of Missions, 
many of the every-day and unquestioned 
expenditures of the men of pleasure as- 
sume. 

f Mystery. By Water 
Harper & Brothers, 


The Philosophy « 
Coorer Denny. 
New-York. 


The title of this book is itself a kind of 


mystery: for it very obscurelv indicates 
the subject-matter, which is, to explain all 
those th 3 in the morbid a m ot the 


human mind and 
strange and marvellous, or as it 1s often 


termed, a supernatural character and re- 








lation. Thus, the philosophy of ghost- 
stories, spectres, and Bye “ty ii liudslons 
second-sight, and other phantasies of the 
brain, illusions of art, dem ; ‘ams 
nightmare, somnambulis ital mo- 
nomania, trances, mesmer 8 3 and 
charms, fairy mythology, and the whole 
class of men a islo 3 na l 10 ire 
passed in review, and subjected to the test 
of science and reason. It abounds in in- 


teresting facts, stories and _ illustrations, 


narrated and discussed in a style of great 
purity and elegance, an read to 
much advantage and inst 

We doubt whether the auth 








s judged 


wisely in throwing his matter into the 





form of dialogue between imaginary charac- 
ters. This method of phil 
dialogue has, to be sure, 

: : 


1 modern times; but al- 





by 
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sopnisi 
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illustrious exam- 






ples in anci in 

though Plato and Cicero gave us the names 
of living men in their writings of this class, 
they have failed to communicate any it 
degree of dramatic vivacity to their dia- 
lozues, still their speakers, and especially 
those of Cicero, ; 
the opposit » Sides of each question. 

Mr. Dendy’s book is too compact, and 
embraces in small compass too grea i 
diversity oO 
the same dezree of dey ‘lopm sut Heuce, 
his Evelyn and Astrophel, his Ida and 
Ca 


staly, are rather tedious | 
stand in the way somewhat, and impair 





the general value of a work which is 
otherwise extremely well written, and full 


ol entertainment and instruction. 


Father Rina’s Residence at the Court of 
Pekin l 
York. The R by Victor Hugo. 
New-York, Wiley & Putnam, 1845. 


: ; ie 
inslated by F. Pranoi, New 


These neat volumes 
fourth, and fifth volumes of Wiley & Pat- 
nam’s Foreign Library Pub 
hws recently been call “1 to China, and a 
new inierest manifested im the manners 
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and history of thit country. The lectures 
recently delivered on the subject were 
fully attended, and no little curiosity is felt 
to know what our late minister has to say 
on the same theme. The appearance of 
Father Ripa’s book is, therefore, very 
timely. He is well known to travellers as 
the founder of the Mission school at Na- 
yles—an institution which attracts the 
visits of all intelligent philanthropists, not 
less than Pompeii and the Museo Borbo- 
nico. Few Europeans have enjoyed such 
facilities in China as Father Ripa. He 
was uineteen years at the court ot Pekin, 
and in the service of the Emperor. His 
memoirs include this period, and an account 
of the foundation ot the colleges for the 
education of the young Chinese at Naples. 
The Rhiue, by Victor Hugo, will be 
gene I perused both for the sake of the 
subject and the author, Itisan unaffected 
and spirited narrative. Although the 
scenes are familiar to all readers of modern 
literature, they are observed and com- 
mented on by the French novelist, in his 


own peculiar vein, and contain numerous 

graphic and attractive passages 

Abbott's Drawing Cards, for Schools and 
Families. New-York. Saxton & Miles, 
205 Broadway. 4 series, 50 cents each. 


The Messrs. Abbott (Jacob & John S. C.) 
authors of the Rolla Books and other valu- 
able works for the young, well-known, and 
widely circulated, have, as the result of 
their many years experience in teaching— 
formerly in Boston, and latterly in con- 
ducting a large and flourishing young 
ladies’ seminary in New-York—issued a 
new and attractive series of Cards for 
teaching drawing. These Cards embrace 
Elementary, Outline, Foliaze, and Cottage 
series, and for the good taste with which 
they are designed, and the smallness of 
their compass, and the moderate price at 
which they are afforded, will prove in 
public and private schools, and in families, 
more valuable than any thing that has yet 
been published ta this branch of edacation. 
They proce ed ste by step fre im the sim- 
plest principles to the more complicated 


groupings, while in every sketch th: 
authors seem to have had an eye both to the 
nleasur and interest of the learner. Each 


series comprises thirty-two cards, amount- 
ing in the set to 128. They are accom- 
pani | by a small pamphlet of direc- 
tions, On the Character of the Designs, 
Materials, Perpendicularity of Lines, 
Correctness of Proportion, Effect, and on 
Designing, the closing paragraph of 
which we quote: 

“By purst iing the study of Drawing on 
these principles, you readil y perceive that 
it is a highly intellectual art, and that 
the attainment of it will givea greatand a 


permanent expansion to the imagination, 
and to the taste, and to all those capacities 
of the soul, by which beauty is perceived 


and enjoyed. Drawing is, in fact, the 


study of beauty ; and no one can really 
understand and apprec iate the beauty 
which the beneficent Creator has scattered 
so profusely around us, in every variety of 
aspect, without attempting by means of 
the pencil to reprodace its forms.” 

Theseriesof Animals and Heads, equ: illy 
well adapted to young learners, and in 
some respec ts, me pre attre ictive, are in press. 
We would specially commend this entire 
series to the examination of pareats and 
teachers. 


Poems of Many Years. By Richarp Monck- 
TON Mitnes. A new edition. Boston, 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1849. 


The publications of this house are more 
like the best specimens of English typo- 
graphical art than any issued in this coun- 
try. This ise spec i: illy true of their editions 
of Tennyson, Motherwell, Barry Corn- 
wall, &c. To this delightful series of poets 
we now have added the name of Milnes— 
aname highly honored in England, both 
socially and politically. As a poet, Milnes 
is not calculated to be widely popular. 
He is too delicate in sentiment, and wise 
in thought, to strike the universal heart. 
But not a few will give him a cordial 
welcome, for the volume before us contains 
genvine poetry. There is the meditative 
spirit of Wordsworth in these poems with- 
out his baldness. A q! liet meaning may 
often be discovered in the most unpre- 
tending stanza; and a remarkably sweet 
mingling of thought and feeling, shades of 
tender sentiment, touches of high morality 
and elegant description, are encountered 
on almost every page. Onur limits do 
not permit extracts, or we could cite nu- 
merous poems to prove the justice of this 
commendation. At present we can only 
call attention to this beautiful yolame. The 
same publishers have just issued an elegant 
reprint of Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics 
» Women—a work too widely known and 
highly appreciated to need our praise. 





Francis & Co’s Capinet LIBRARY oP 
Cxroice Prose anp PoretrRY. 


The example of other publishers in 
issuing series of books of established merit, 
has been followed with excellent judg- 
ment in the earlier numbers of this library. 
C. 8. Francis and Co. 252 Broadway, are, 
it will be remembered, the publishers of 
Mrs. Child’s writings, and the first volumes 
of their Cabinet Library consist of her 
admirable History of Women, a work long 
out of print, and one which will be read 
with great interest by those who first be- 
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came acquainted with the authoress, 
through her “ Letters from New-York.” 
We regard Mrs. Child, as, in some respects, 
the first of American female writers. She 
may be excelled in inventive power, in 
fiction, and in the fanciful details of verse, 
but we know of few women, if any on this 
side of the water, who are so 
with thoughtful 


treating a given subject 
earnestness, and who carries her own 
reflective and imaginative powers more 
efficier ly into the discussion of whatever 
topic interests her feelings. This praise is 
justly hers, whatever we may think of her 
theories; and we consider the popula ivity of 
; 


her writings as among the good signs of 
the times, for she is a most sincere advocate 
of the beautiful, the right and the true. 

The‘ third and fourth numbers of this 
comprise Mrs. Norton’s Poems; 
their re-publication meets a decided want 
on the part of readers « f poetry, as the 
only previous Americar ae was ex- 
hz austed very soon after it appeare ~l. 

Mrs. Norton is a lineal child of 
and the well known circumstances of her 
life, her remarkable personal beauty, and 
the charm of unquestionable mental supe- 
riority, combine to throw around her name 
and writings an unusual interest. Her 
poetry is the very o; pposite to what is 
called transcendental. It belongs to the 
earlier school of Rogers, Campbel and 
Byron, and aims at the fervent, but in- 
telligible and direct expression of thought 
and feeling. Mrs. Norton, we believe, was 
first inspired by sorrow. Her poems 
relating to her children are touching and 
beautiful. Her desc riptions of nature fre- 
quently remind us of Byron, and so does 
the impassioned feeling that glow in m: ny 
of her poems of sentiment. There is, in- 
deed, no small degree of reality in her 
poetry. Some of her sonnets, which are 
written On the Shaksperean model, 
as fine specimens of this species of verse 
as we have met with. Her last production, 
the “ Child of the Island,” of which th 
present is the only edition ever published 
in this country, is an elaborate plea for the 
poor and laboring classes of England— 
addressed to the young Prince of Wales 
It is written in the Spenserian stanza, and 
abounds in affecting of human 
suffering, and ardent appeals as well as 
cogent reasoning for its relief. The work 
has some rich passages, and is not only 
creditable to the genius but to the heart of 
the writer. 
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Montezuma, the Last of the Atzecs. by 
Epwarp Martvurin. In two volumes. 
New-York, Paine & Burgess, 1845. 


There is something in the title of these 
neat volumes, which will touch the ro- 
mantic chord in many minds. Thesubject 
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is eminently poetical, and has been made 
familiar by the chaste and eloquent pen 
of the historian Prescott, to whom the 
work is with singular propriety 


de cle ated. 
Another circumstance which will er 


ate a 
spontaneous interest in Montezuma, is the 


author’s name. He is the re of the Irish 
novelist whose high-wrought fictions cre- 
ated as much sensation in “th “ir day as 


nd notwihstanding 


those of Mrs. Radclitfe,a 





the s ubseq uent revolutions in taste, still 
ee issages indicative of remarkable 
msiz into th @ passi is of the heart. The 
author of Saaian ima has given evidence 
in this Review, of his taste and s hola tip, 
by the spirited translations of the §; nish 
ballads which have appeared in our pre- 
vious numbers. His prese t ¢ will 
essentially add to hi ita Dr. Bird, 
of Philadelphia, treated 1 ime theme 
some years ago, with marked success. 
Mr. Maturin has, however, written an his- 
torical romance, the style of which is more 
glowing. He has thrown over the career 
of the Mexican Prince, the warmth of his 
Irish sympathies. There is frequent spirit 
in his scenes, careful reference to facts, and 


' 


no small degree of dramatic interest in 
their statement. The v are issued 
in the same style as those prev sly put 
forth by P: & Burgess. The 
house have also published the second part 
of Mr. Lester’s Artist, Me 
man. ‘This volume contains additional 
memoirs of Powers, a sketch of the Ves- 
pucci family, and deseriptions and _reflec- 
card to Michael Ange lo, Galileo, 
and works of art at 
ice of several other valu- 
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the Greeks, 





samo 


rchantand States- 


tions in re 
and the localities 
Florence. A not 
lh? . 1. kT} 

able works—The 


Machiavell 


Greece of 


li’s Prince, &c—from their press, 


must be deferred for want of space to our 
next number. 
os = EMS OF ALFRED B. Street. Com- 


» Edition. New-York, Clark & Austin. 
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We have before ferred with approba- 
tion to the style ch the publ hers of 
these Poems have issued other works of a 
similar kin ad. The vol ime now before us 
is put forth with the sam re | to 
mechanical neatness and beauty, and we 
trust its sale will reward the enterp ind 
the genius which gave it birth. Extensive 
circulation is seldom to be boped ! wri 
which appeal so faintly to the practical 
spirit of our times and people. Yet “id 
space illow, we 8 ymuld be te mpted into a 
somewhat elaborate rument, to prove 
that the cordial reception of ich books 


agrees perfectly with genuine utilitaman- 


As a people, it 1s 
nationality of feeling. 


ism. generally conceded 
that we lack , Nar- 
row reasoners may think that this spirit is 
best promoted by absurd sensitiveness to 
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foreign comments or testy alertness in re- 
gard to whit is called national honor. We 
incline to the opinion founded on well-esta- 
blished facts, both of history and human 
nature, that the best way to make an indi- 
vidual true to his politics al obligations, is to 
promote his love of country; and expe- 
rience oe that this is mainly induced 
by cherishing high and interesting associa- 
tions in relation to his native land. Every 
well-recorded act honorable to the state, 
every noble deed consecrated by the ef- 
fective pen of the historian, or illustrated 





in the glowing page of the novelist, tends 
wonderfully to such a result, Have not 
the hearts of the Scotch nurtured a deeper 
patriotism since Sir Walter cast into the 


furrows of time his peerless romances? 
No light part in this elevated mission is 
accorded the poet. Dante and Petrarch 
have done much to render Italy beloved. 
Jeranger has given no inadequate expres- 
sion to those feelings which bind soldier, 
artisan, and peasant, to the soil of France. 
Here the bard can draw ouly upon brief 
chronicles, but God has arn iyed this conti- 
nent with a sublime and characteristic 
beauty, that should endear its mountains 
and streams to the American heart; and 
whoever ably depicts the natural glory of 
America, touches a chord, which should 
vield responses of admiration aud loyalty. 

In this point of view alone, then, we deem 
the minstrel who ardently sings of forest 
and sky, river and highland, as eminently 
worthy of respectful greeting. This merit 
we confidently claim for the author of 
these poems. “That he is deficient occa- 
sionally in high finish—that there is repeti- 
tion and monotony in his strain—that there 





are redundant epithets, anda lack of variety 
in =~ effusions, we confess, at the outset, is 
undeniable; and having frankly granted 
all this to the critics, we feel at liberty to 
utter his just praise with equal sincerity, 

Street has an eye for nature in all her 

moods. He has not roamed the woodlands 
in vain, nor have the changeful seasons 
passed him by without leaving vivid 
and lasting impressions. These his verse 
records with unusual fidetity and genuive 
emotion. We have wandered with him 
on a ee afternoon, in the neighbor- 
hood of his present residence, and stretch- 
ed ou sakes s upon the greenswi id beneath 
the leafy trees, and can therefore testity 
that he observes con amore, the play of 
shadows, the twinkle of swaying herbage 
in the sunshine, and all the phenomena 
that makes the outward world so rich in 
meaning to the attentive gaze. He is a 
true Flemish painte r, seizing upon objects 
in all their versimilitude. As we read 
him, wild flowers peer up from among 
brown leaves: the drum of the partridge, 
the ripple of waters, the flickering of au- 
tumn light, the sting of sleety prow, the cry 
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of the panther, the roar of the winds, the 
melody of birds, and the odor of crushed 
pine- -boughs, are present toour senses. In 
a foreign land, his poems would transport us 
at once to home. He is no second-hand 
oe content to furnish insipid copies, 
but draws from reality. His pictures can 
the freshness of originals. They are gra- 
phic, detailed, never untrue, and: often vig- 
orous; he is essentially an American poet. 
His range is limited; but he has had the 
good sense not to wander from his sphere, 
candidly acknowledging that the heart of 
man has not furnished him the food for 
meditation, which inspires a higher class 
of poets. He is e mp vhatically ay obsérver. 
In Encland we notice that these qualities 
have been recognized; bis “ Lost Hun- 
ter,’ was finely illustrated in a recent Lon- 
don periodical—thus affording the-best evi- 
dence of the picturesque fertility of his 
muse. Many of his pieces, also, glow 
with patriotism. His * Grey Forest’ Fa- 
gle’”’ is a noble lyric, full of spirit; his 
Forest Scenes are minutely, and, at the 
same time, elaborately true; his Indian 
legends and descriptions of the seasons, 
have a native zest which we have rarely 
encountered. Without the classic elegance 
Thomson, he excels him in graphic 
power. There is nothing metaphysical in 
his tarn of mind, or highly erthaie in his 
style; but there is an honest directness 
and cordial faithfulness about him, that 
strikes us as remarkably appropriate and 
manly. Delicacy, sentiment, ideal enthu- 
siasm, are not his by nature ; but clear, 
bold, genial insight and feeling, Le possesses 
to a rare degree; and on these grounds 
we welcome his poems, and earnestly ad- 
vise our readers to perusé them attenti ively, 
for they worthily depict the ‘ ases of Na- 
ture, as she displays herself in this land, 
in all her solemn ainoads and serene 


beauty. 


DICK’S GREAT ENGRAVING OF THE 
LORD'S SUPPER.--The appearance of this su- 
perb work, is truly an epoch in the history of the 
ariin America. Ittook us entirely by surprise— 
for though we had heard for some time that he was 
engaged on the ambitious attémpt of cop ying, and 
emulating Raph ael forghen’s great enyraving of 
Leonardo da Vinci's “great paintipg, we little ex- 
pected to witnese a success so splendid as this, No- 
thing equal to it, nothing approaching it, has ever 
been produced in this country—nor, indeed, has it 
been surpassed by any European bwrin. If the 
original, fom whi‘ch it is copied, has any advantage 
over it, we have not been able to discover it. Asa 
trophy of national pr.de, that our country should 
have produced so magnificent. a specimen of the 
ert, independent of its inherent be«uty and value, 
we cordially recommend to every one « f our read- 
ers having aim nte l piece to hang it over, to pro- 
cure a copy. The a ce is © nly 85—a price ineres d- 
inly low, in view of the ustial expensiveness of fine 
lirge engravings. The price ia London of a proof 
mpression of Morghen’s plate is 50 guineas, or $250, 
The impression, from which the present engraving 
hes been copied, cost $200 in Italy, and an eminent 
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artist has recently offered $300 for it. Itis the 
property, we believe, of the widow of the late 
Luman Reed, Esq., and is now in the possession of 
J. Sturgis, Esq., of this city The long protracted 
and minute labor of finishing the plate, has seri- 
ously, but we trust not permanently, affected the 
sight of the artist. Mr. Dick acknowledges with 
gratitude, much valuable, friendly assistance re- 
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The Aprietons, N. Y., have in preparation, the 
Greek and Latin Books of T. K. Arnold, for 
Schools and Colleges, revised and corrected, by 
JA Spencer, A. M. The books are among the 
most popular in u-e in England, and have attained 
an extensive circulation in all her public ac hoo 
and leauin ? 
first and second Latin Book and Practical Gram- 
mar, | vol. 12 —A Practice Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composi 1 vol. 12mo.—A first and second 
Greek Book, with 
i vol. t2mo.; and a Practical Introduction toGreek 
Prose Composition. 1 vol. 12mo.,—are nearly ready 
The 5th volume of the Series—Connexivs Nepos, 
with Critical Questions a Ans 
Ectoa® Ov AQ ; the 7th—A first and second 
Latin Vi eth—A Practicar Ln- 
TRODUCTI position, and others 


will follow 


ions Of a higher grade he 








easy exercises, and a Vocalulary 


wers; the 6th— 





introduced by the 





American Editor, so { as his labor in revision and 
correctien extends, to illustrate and carry out in th 
practical details of instruction, the principles of 


Ollendorf’s System, whi 
Read, W rite. and S ur 
languages, are now coming rapi They 
have also in press, A Speaker for Schoels. By Rev 
W. Sewell—A History of the later Reman Com- 
monwealths; By Dr. Ar l—and in preparation, 
Dr. Carpenter's Manaal of Human Physiology 
The first German Book. By T. K. Arnold—' 
Iforse, in Health ay By Jas. W. Wis 
and other works. 
T 
umes, a notice of which, we aro 
Among these, are Arnold’s H 
8vo. $5; his Sermons, prea in Rugby School 
Chapel, 1 vol. 16mo., 75 ets.—The Christmas Holy- 
days in Rome. By Rev. Wm. J. Kip, 1 vol. 12mo0.— 
History of New Netherlands, er New-York under 
the Dutch. Bv E. B. O’Callagan. 1 vol. ®vo pp 50, 
$2 50—and a Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin 
By E. Wilson, F. R. S—A work well worth perusal. 
1 vol. 12mo0 
Wirtey & Putnam have just published several 
attractive and important works, a notice of which 
we must also defe ' 
Oliver Cron l 
parts, 50 ¢ 
Thos. K. Hervey, 1 vol 
ing, 50 cts.; Handbook for You 
teurs in Oil Painting, with a 
lary, 1 vol. 8vo., bound, $i: 
Artist—compiled from the 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the E 
lish Comic Writers, in 2 vols. 12mo., 50 cts. each 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, have recently pub- 
lished vol. 5th, of the Medern British Essayists, by 
Thomas Carlyle—containing 42 Essays, 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 568—the most faithful portrait of the autbor’s 
genius and characterto be found; Elinor Wyllys— 
a Tale by Amabel Penfeather—edited by Cooper, 
2 volx. 18mo.; Theobald, the Fanatic, translated 
from the German of Heinrich Stilling, 1 vol., 50 cts 
J. W. Moore, Philadelphia, has issued Travels 
over the Table Lands 








inte use 





have Just issued several valuable v 
obliged to de 


ry of Rome, 2 vols. 








is hou 

















1e Letiers and Speeches of 
i rivle, 1 vol. in2 
“he Book of Christmas. By 
Libra y of Choice Read- 
Artists and Ama- 
‘ritical Vocabu- 
y an American 
ial of Bouvier 


1 
h Poets and Eng- 
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Thomas C 

















ind Cordilleras of Mexico, 
in "43 and ‘44, with a Description of California, the 
Cities and Mining Dietricts of that Republic, and 
the Biographies of Iturbide and Santa Anna. By Al- 
bert M. Gilliam, late Consul to California, 1 vol 
Bvo., pp. 456. 

W. Tayior, 2 Astor House, N.Y., is issuing in Nos. 
The Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes Sar- 
gent—vol. 1, containing Ion, by Talfourd, and other 
Tragedies, with Stage Directions, &c., 12mo., in 
clear, large type, may be had bound 

Josiau Apams, Brick Church Chapel, N. Y—The 
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If any 


ceived from the artists, Durand and Doney 


of our readers shall feel induced by this recom. 
weuw to ire to} ess it, by adding §1 
t the price of the engraving, and forwarding it 
to Mr. Dick, (66 Fulton st., New-York,) they can 
receive it, securely packed, for tri IN} Ss i to any 
distance For the 1 her addition of § a hand- 
some tf 2c will also be furnished 
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s of England, from William L. to 





Kings and Que 








Vict« ria, illustrated—a neat imo. of 160 p yes by 
a classical olar, and one well known as a popular 
nuthe his work is an excellent accompaniment 
to the Game of the Kings of England, from the 

peu Mr. Ad s has also published, by the 


! it le most instructive and popu- 
lar games of the season—The Game of American 
History 

The Mesers. Harper & Broruens, have just 
Mozart, includ Corres pon- 





issued the Life « 











lence. By E. Holmes, author of A R ble among 
the Musicians of Germany, 1 v« Imo. ; also Aids 
to Erglish Comy t , for ™ Colleges, 
by Rich iGireene Parker; Practic Astronomer, 
by Thomas Dick The Miscell es of Prescott,— 
the rich fruits of his leisure hours, 1 vol. *vo. This 
ve in progress, some of them ne ly re wy 

for t , the following works :—} M ‘s 
Ir le * Syst of I r which we gave a 

b revie in our page i months 

M thely’s Narrative of the ¢ I vity 

1 at St. He ; The Travels of the 

ady He r S hop I or re 

ce, by the popular author ¢ I'wo Old 

M s les —Mrs. G new novel, entitled 





‘Peers and Parvenues’— of Prague, 
tra uted by Mary Howitt ll of ch will ap- 
pear simultaneously with the English editio 
ing printed from the early proof 
by the Messrs. H. Dickens’ new Christmas 
called ‘The Cricket on the Hearth,’ will appe 
mediately after the arrival of the s ' 
their New Miscel/any, Parrott’s ‘ Ascent of Mount 
Ararat’—Darwin's V ge for Naturalists round 
the World—The Diplomatists of Europe—the Age 
of Fitt and Fox—Lord Campbell's Li 
Chanccllors—Barrow’s Arctic Voyages since 1518— 
Murchison’s Geology of Russia—Ross's Antarctic 
Voyages of Discovery—and Leigh Hunt's 100 Ro- 
mances of Life—Remarkable Crimes and Trials, 
from the German, : forthcoming, &c. They will 
also soon issue anew series of Elementary Greck 
and Latin books, under the supervision of Profes- 
sors McClintock and Crooks, of Dickinsen College, 
based on Ollendorf’s System—Sismond.’s Litera- 
ture of the Seuth of Europe—Guizot on the Eng- 
“voluti —Letters of Royal and Noble La- 
dies of England—and others. Early next month 
they will commence their issue of the Pictorial 
Histery of England 
Homans & Extrs, 






































Broadway, N. Y., and C. Tap- 
PAN, Boston, continue their Musical World, at 25 cts 
the No have recently issued, The Young 
Housekeeper’s Friend, by Mrs. Cornelius, the wid- 
ow of the Rev. Dr. Cornelius, late of Andover, 
Mass, and one of New England's sterling, well-edu- 
cated women. The work contains receipts in every 
department of cookery, with remarks on the pur- 
chase and keeping of family stores. We have seen 
no book of the kind, which looks so much to econ- 
omy and health, both in the preparation of the 
family table, for all clasees, and in the me expen- 
sive and richer delicacies. 

New Mvustc.—The Ethiopian Serenaders, nine 
Songs and a set of Cotillions, 25 cts.—Fairy Bells, 
words by Mrs. Norton, 6} cts. —Love Now, Reply 
to Mrs. Norton's Love Not, 6} cts —The Light of 
other days has faded—It is better to Jaugh than to 
be sighing, 6} ets. each—6 Songs, from the Opera 
of the Enchantress, by Balfe, 25 cts.—The Outward 
Bound, 6} cents—A set of Quadrilles by John 
Strauss, 12} cte ets of Popular Quadrilles, 
E. Ferritt & Co., Broadway, N. Y., and Ches- 
nut st. Philadelphia. (See 2d and 3d pagesof 
Cover.) 




















